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SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1854. (With Two SuppLemMents, 1s. 


The heatin the day is great; but, perhaps, it does not much exceed | so are frequent. Ere dusk, outlying pickets are appointed, and reliefs are 
THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. the average temperature of a fine sunny day in England about the same | sent out about half-past two o’clock in the morning. These pickets are 
ee time of year, The nights are colder, and heavy dews are frequent. | posted around the camp at the distance of two or three miles. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) wee eel one ht en ee egy a ae ae ee The accompanying Illustration, from a Sketch by Lieut. E.C. Gordon, 
ScHuMLA, June 20, 1854. | breathing of the sleepers frequently attain the dimensions of snoring, | B E.,8hows the accommodation afforded by an officer’s camp to a few 
Tue operations of the united armies are likely to assume an active and that the challenges of the sentry to the stragglers for half-an-hour or | dinner guests. 

character after the lapse of another week. The entire English force is 
now landed at Varna, and encamped in the neighbourhood. The 
French will be ready with 30,000 men in seven or eight days, and they 
only await the arrival of General Bosquet’s division of 6000 men, from 
Adrianople, to move forward at once. General Bosquet left Adrianople 
on the 15th, and is expected to reach Pravadi in two days. In the 
meanwhile reconnoissances have been made by the French and English 
forces in the direction of Bazardjik and the Wall of Trajan; and these | 
operations have given rise toa rumour that the first move will be made | 
in the direction of Tussla—a place situate on the coast, in the centre of 
a bay of that name, at thepoint where the old Roman lines touch the 
sea. It is also added, that such a movement as that just mentioned is 
rendered necessary by the position of the Russians, who have directed 
a large portion of their main force hitherto in the vicinity of Karasu, 
towards the chain of lakes which defends the entrance to the Dobrudja, 
between Karasu and Rassova. 

The Turkish force continues to move in the direction of Silistria, and 
though they are no great distance from Schumla, they were ready to 
move forward at a moment’s notice. This morning, Captains Burke and 
Bent, of the Engineers, left this place for Silistria, which they are to 
help in defending. The Russians have not made any assaults on this 
place since the day when Rifaat Pacha entered the town, and that is 
now a period of twelve days ago. On that oecasion they had been 
informed of the intended entrance of the new Governor into Silistria, 
and they attacked him on his way in, but the entrance was made 
good, Later, thinking to take advantage of the confusion likely to be 
caused by the arrival, the Russians assaulted the Acab Tabia, but 
were again repulsed. In order to understand the persistence of the 
enemy in attacking this point, it is necessary to explain in some 
sort the position which it occupies with reference to the town. Silis_ 
tria is situated on a bend of the Danube, the bank of which forms 
asegment of a circle. At 2500 yards outside, as the Danube flows, is 
the extreme point of a hill, on which is situated the Arab Tabia. 
Nearer Silistria, and on the side of the same rising ground, is another 
fort, called the Illanli Tabia. This latter outwork has also been 
frequently assaulted by the Russians as unsuccessfully as the 
Arab Tabia. It was discovered not long since that the 
enemy had made a covered way leading to the Ilanli Tabia. 
The Turks sallied out and filled it up. The Arab Tabia 
itself, which was large enough to ocontain 2500 men, has 
been so damaged by shells, that an immense redoubt has been 
made, with a fosse and parapet of high profile. The new redoubt, 
however, is not large enough to contain more than 1000 men. For fear 
the Russians might succeed in making their way between the Illanli 
and the Arab Tabia, the Turks have also made a new redoubt midway 
between the two, and a little in the rear. 

There is no news of any important engagement, except the assault 
on the day of Rifaat Pacha’s entrance. But the attack on that day is , 
said to have cost the life of two Russian Generals, Pauloff and Selvan. | : : ~ HH hv Ak 

Bairam Pacha, who had made his way into the besieged fortress, has ff SX TSA. Z ae as i ate 
left it, with his brigade, in the direction of Toutracan, where, as my { ST { 
last letter informed you, several battalions of Russians have landed, 
To-day the troops hitherto concentrated at Tirnova will march in here, 
bringing their prisoners and guns taken near Slatina. 
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CAMP LIFE AT VARNA. 


Tue several Correspondents from the seat ef the war agree as to the 
immense extent of the camp of the Allied troops collected under the 
walls of Varna, though Canrobert’s division of 10,000 men is away some 
eix miles off, near the camp of our light infantry division. The greater 
part of the 3rd division of Prince Napoleon has landed, and several 
French regiments have arrived everland from Bourgas, and are under 
canvas a little to the north of the town, between the tents of our 


troops and those of the Egyptians and Turks. Next to these are 
posted the division of Sir De Lacy Evans, with the 55th Regi- 
ment; and south of these again come the Duke of Cambridge’s division 
of Guards and Highlanders, with troops and batteries of horse and field 
artillery. Below all, and close upon the shores of the lower lake, are 
some 5000 Turkish cavalry and infantry, with a force of about 40 pieces 
ot artillery. Four complete Turkish regiments, 1500 strong, have also 
joined the camp of their fellow-countrymen. Altogether, the force 
now here cannot be far short of 55,000 men of all arms, of which 
20,000 are English, 22,000 French, and about 12,000 Turks and Egyptians, 
When the rest of our cavalry and Sir R. England’s division arrive, with 
the French who are en route, we shall move from heré some 80,000 
streng ; and, with the Turkish contingent under Omer Paoha, are likely 
to take the field upon the Danube with an effective strength of 120,000. 
The routine of a day in camp is thus described :— 


Between six and half-past six o’clock the seven regiments parade, each 
in front of their own encampment; but nearly two hours before that 
time, the stranger, unaccustomed to the sounds of the camp, if he has been 
able to sleep through the challenges of the sentries along the lines, and 
the monotonous cry running from man to man, “Number One! All's 
well?” “Number two! All’s well!” &c., will be awakened by the bugles 

ding the reveil, the noise of conversation around his 


tent, and th wood fires. Parad there 
rl general rush f for brenkfaat oben teben plese naeigh o'clock. ; “i INTEBION OF AN OFFICER'S TENT, AT VARMA, 
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FORTIFICATION AND SIEGE OPERATIONS. 


A FEW NOTES—HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, 
FOR GENERAL READERS, 


In devoting a few columns to the subject of Fortification and Siege 
Operations, it is almest unnecessary to state that we shall not pretend, 
within such restricted limits, to go into technical details, in a man- 
ner to be practically available, but simply to give such @ popular view 
of genera! principles, and such explenation of the nomenclature em- 
ployed, as may assist the reader to understand the accounts of mili- 
tary operations which are likely to Le produced in the course of the war. | 

Fortification is of two kinds: Permanent Fortification—being the per- | 
manent structures erected for the defence of towns, citadels, &o.; and | 
Field Fortifications—veing works temporarily erected for the defence of ' 
@ position in the course of a war. We shall restrict ourselves, on the | 
present occasion to what concerns permanent fortification ; and so 
much of field fortification as is involved in siege operations undertaken 
against a permanently fortified place. 

Ancient Fortification —Before desoribing the system of fortification, 
and of siege operations in present use, it may be proper to glance 
briefly at the ancient system—that in vogue, with but slight modifica- | 
tions, from the earliest period of history down to the time of the in- | 
vention of gunpowder. The defence of a town coneiated, in those days, 
for the most part, of high walls surrounding it, with the addition of | 
towers at the angles, for the purpose of commanding the lines of | 
front on either side; and machicoles—a epecies of galleries running | 
along the top, from which missiles could be harled down upon the 
besiegers, should they approach near enough. A wide and deep moat, 
with a drawbridge over it, and a barbican, or fortified gateway, at 
the exterior end of the latter, completed the permanent main works. 

The mode of attack was either by ccaling the walls, or under- 
mining them, or battering them down, wholly or in pact. The | 
first operation was attained by means of mounds of earth, called 
aggeres, erected near the walls, and piled up high enough to allow of a 
bridge being thrown across from them; or of raised stages, or galleries, 
moving upoa wheels, called a vinew, upon which scaling parties were 
brought to the very crest of the fortification. Innumerable examples | 
of such works are found in the records of ancient history; and the 
recent discoveries .n Nineveh bring (o light illustrations of them which 
are highly curious. 

On the other hand, the defensive operations of the besieged consisted 
chiefly of hurling missiles from the walls at the besiegers, and of frequent 
sallies, for the purpose of still further disturbing them, and also of 
Gestroying their offensive mounds 2nd moving galleries—against the last 
of which fire was frequently employed. 

To conclude this brief sketch of an order of things long superseded, 
but of which the pages of Homer, Josephus, Tacitus, and the Holy 
Scriptures themselves, contain so many illustrations, it may be observed, 
£8 a principle, that the ars of defence in ancient fortification had the 
advantage over that of the attack; the latter requiring great nu- 
merical superiority, and unwearied labour and patience on the part 
of the besiegers in effecting their approaches, as well as immense 
physical energy and daunitless courage in the final assault, when the be- 
sieged still fought upon equal terms with them. 

The discovery of gunpowder, though it at once effected considerable 
changes in military operations generally, did not so soon lead to any 
material alteration in the principles of fortification. The matchlocks 
and small field-pieces of early construction presented no new terrors 
against stone walls which had long stood the test of ballista and cata- 
pulta; and, for some ages, those arms were only used in conjunction | 
with the latter. The most remarkable instance of this admixture of sye- 
tems was the memorable siege of Constantinople, by the Turks, in 1458, | 
so splendidly described by Gibbon (“ Decline and Fall,” chapter 68). 
Fourteen batteries of guns, among which were three pieces capable of 
throwing stones weighing from 600 lb. to 12001b., were pointed against 
the double walls and towers of ancient Byzantium; but, employed in 
addition, were engines for throwing darts, and rams for battering walls ; 
and the broad ditch being at length filled up, a moveable turret was ad- 
vanced on rollers up to the walls, where, however, it was destroyed by 
the fires of the besieged. The guns of the Greeks are said to have been 
of small calibre, the ramparts not being broad nor solid enough to per- 
mit the use of heavy artillery upon them. 

In course of time, as the calibre of artillery became greatly increased, 
and iron balls were substituted for blocks of stone, it became apparent 
that the system of defence must be altered to meet these more formid- 
ble weapons of asgault, As a principle, it was soon discovered that, 
beyond a certain point, fortifications derived no additional strength or 
security from the height of their walls, which battering cannon could 
effectually breach; but rather in extending the defences laterally—that 
is, in width—by extended ditches and outworke, so as to keep the be- 
siegers at a greater distance; the ramparts being reduced to a lower 
level, so as to be a8 far. as possible concealed and protected by the ex- 
tended outworks. 

Nevertheless, the changes so suggested were not suddenly effected; 
the first attempts to meet the mew difficulty, as evidenced in the works 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were rather to add to and re--| 
model portions of existing fortifications, in which the lofty walls and 
angle-towers, and the ancient drawbridge, with its barbacan appendage, 
were still retained. At the siege of Metz, for instance, A.D. 1552, 
the Duc de Guise, who commanded, raised mounds of earth outside 
the single turreted wall of the town, with parapets formed of large 
gabions, upon which to plant cannon; and within the walls, which 
were breached by the enemy in several places, he erected retrench- 
ments of earth, strong enough to resist cannon-shot. 

The Bastion System.—At length 2 new and important change took 
place in the very principles of fortification, by the introduction of the 
bastion and its ravelin. And here it must be explained that the portion 
of straight wall between two towers, or fortified angles,is generically 
styled a curtain; and it soon became apparent that the ancient towers 
were ne longer able to protect these portions from the artillery of the 
besiegers, The plan then adopted, was to substitute for the towers large 
earthworks, called bastions, having two faces and two flanks each; and 
to construct between each pair of bastions, and in front of the curtain, 
another projecting earth-work, called a ravelin, in level somewhat 
lower than the bastions, the guns of which should “cover” the approach 


added to his first system, at two successive periods, additional works, 
with a view to prolong the defence after a first breach should have been 


made, 

Vauban's First System.—We now direct the reader’s attention to a 
diagram of what is termed a /roné of fortification, upon Vauban’s first 
system; which comprises all the main works common to every front 
of fortification. We should here explain, that a front of fortification 
comprehends all works raised upon one of the lines of the polygon 
surrounding the town, as a base; and in this case consists chiefly of 
two half{-bastions and a ravelin, or demi-lunze :— 


Fig. 1—FRONT OF FORTIFICATION UPON VAUBAN’S FIRST SYSTEM. 


Here 1 1 is the Curtain; 22 are the two Half-Bastions, their flanks 
adjoining and projecting from the curtain, and their faces looking out 
towards the exterior; the Main Ditch, 3 3 3, runs along bastions and 
curtain in a continuous line; 4 isthe Ravelin, or Demi-Lune, having only 
two faces (and no flanks), being situate on the exterior side of the maiv 
ditch, but having a ditch of its own (5 5), which communicates with 
the main ditch. Beyond the main ditch and the ravelinditch, is (6 6 6) 
the covered way being a raised ground intended for the movements of the 
soldiers in the work of defence, and protected by the orest of the glacis 
(7 7), which is the outer ground of all, sloping down gradually to the 
open country. The large spaces in the covered way (6A 6A) are 
called Places of Arms, for the assembling of the troops: that at 
the apex is termed the Salient Place of Arms, from its position 
at the apex; the other two, marked ¢a, Re-entering Places of Arms, 
from being placed in the re-entering angle of the counterscarp; 
(8) isthe Caponniére a small work, consisting of a double parapet, commu- 
nicating between the gorge or rear of the ravelin, and the Tenaille (9),a 
low work in the ditch in front of the curtain and between the flanks of 
the bastions, serving for the protection of the troopsin moving from one 
place to another after a breach has been effected in the shoulders of a 
bastion. The tenaille is only used as the mode of communication with the 
ravelin when the ditch is a dry one ; when it is a wet one, bridges have to 
be used instead. AlJl within the main ditch is termed the body of the 
place, or enceinte; the works without the main ditch—the ravelin, 
coyered-way, caponnitre, tenaille, &c.—are termed outworks. 
The great principle involved in this system is that all the works 
mutually protect one another: the fire from the faces of the ravelin 
scour the country in front of the faces of the bastions, whilst the fire of 
the faces of the bastions commands the ditch of the ravelin, and the 
glacis; and that of the flanks thereof commands the main ditch, 
sceuring the approaches to the ourtain. 

It may here be explained, that all angles projecting outwards from 
the body of the place are callied salient angles; and all angles pro- 
jecting inwards, towards the body of the place, are called re-entering 
angles. Thus the two faces of the ravelin form a salient angle; the 
same with the two faces of the bastion; the same with one of the faces 
and the adjoining flank of the bastion; but the flank of the bastion, 
with the curtain, forms a re-entering angle. Ihe whole extent of ram- 
part comprehending the right face and right flank of one bastion, and 
the left flank and left face of the opposite bastion, and the curtain be- 
tween them, is termed a front of fortification, or line of defence. 

Works intended for mutual defence should never exceed an angle of 
120 deg., nor be less than one of 60 deg. The medium of 90 deg., 
which forms a right angle, is generally considered, the best for the 
above purpose. Where batteries stand at such an opening that their 
direct fire, or that which is vertical to their face, is parallel with the 
front of the part they flank, it is called razante, or grazing fire; but 
when the angle is leas than 90 degrees, so that the direct fire would 


strike upon the face of the work to be defsnded, it is termed jichante. 
When two lines form a very acute angle with each other, they no longer 
are defences; for, in case the enemy should take either of them, he 
would be able to work its battery against the other. 

Vauban’s Second and Third Systems—When Vauban introduced the 
simple system of works for mutual defence, above briefly described, the 
art of attack was very little improved upon the old method. The 
artillery was still brought to bear, as heretofore, directly upon the faces 
of the ba:tions and raveline, and pursued the work of attack laboriously 
and slowly, exposed all the while to the fire of the besieged, 
from positions much superior to those temporarily thrown up by 
themselves. In short, the defence still maintained the superiority 
against the attack. It was Vauban, himself, who, after method- 
ising his first bastion system, devised a system of attack which com- 
pletely set at defiance all the precautions upon which it was based, 
and gave the attack a decided superiority. At the siege of Philipbourg, 
A.D. 1688, this great commander (acting, it is surmised, upon a hint 
derived from observation of the operations of the Turks at the Siege of 
Candia, some years previously), determined to alter the position of his 
batteries, placing them at right angles to and opposite the prolongations of 
the faces of the works; and then so regulating the charge and elevation 
of his guns, that the shot, instead of striking the battery point blank, 
should sweep the whole length of the covered-way, and within the 
pallisade; and, by frequent bounds, dismount the guns, and 
place the defences hors de combat. This mode of firing is called the 
ricichet, and is a species of enjilade firing; the only difference being, 
that in it the charge of powder is considerably less—a half, or even a 
quarter charge—and the gun a little elevated. So successful was this 
mode of firing found to be, that a few years afterwards (1697) Vaubah, 
by means of it, took the fortress of Ath—which he had himself con- 
structed, and which he considered his masterpiese—after thirteen days 
of open trenches ; with a loss of only 50 killed and 150 wounded. 

It was to counteract this terrible mode of attack that Vanban intro- 
duced traverses, or projecting parapets, across the covered way (tobe shown 
presently in Fig. 2) which had some effec! ; but not sufficient, by any means, 
to balance the powers of attack and defence; and th» great engineer 
saw the necessity of resorting to further complications for protesting a 
portion, at least, of the garrison, from the terrible ricochet-fire; and ad- 
ditional works, for defending the enceinte afier a breach had been 
formed in the face, or shoulder of a bastion. In his second system, 
which he employed at Landau and Bef ort (1684 and 1688), he separated 
the bastions from the body of the place by a ditch, about forty fee, 
wide, in order to enable the latter to make a second defence; and forti- 
fied the angles of the bastions by small pentagonal towers of masonry, 
called tewer-bastions, under which were casemates for two guns, &c. 
In his third system, employed at Neu Brissa ck (1698) he increased the 
size of the ravelin, and added to it a redoubt; and also increased i. 
size of the tower-bastions, and altered their arramgement, and that of 
the oasemates. 

Coehorn and Cormontaigne.—Coehorn, who was contempory with Vau- 
ban, introduced some additional variations upon his system, which, 
however, it is not very important here to particularise, as the best of 
them are comprised in the modern system, shortly to be noticed. We pass 
on to Cormontaigne, who, about thirty years after Vauban’s death, 
was the author of some very important changes, the usefulness of 
which is generally acknowledged. In the first place he lengthened the 
faces and shortened the flanks of the bastion, which gave greater space 
for interior defence within the work itself, and also brought the flank 
closer to the object whieh it had to defend. Im the second place he 
reduced the width and extended the projection of the ravelin, making it 
more salient, so that it should cover the central part of the enceinte, and 
give better defence to the bastions, inasmuch as it thereby became 
imposible for an enemy to cover the glacis of a bastion till he had 
get possession of the two collateral ravines, on account of the reverse 
fires, which, from these, might be made upon himin his approaches. 
Thirdly (not to go into minor particulars), he increased the size of the 
redoubt of the ravelin, to which he added casemated flanks, from which 
the besieged might be enabled to have a reversed fire upon the besiegers, 
when the latter, after making a breach in the bastion, should be about 
commencing the azsault. 

The Modern System.—Not to particularise each succeeding improver or 
improvement, we now proceed to give a general sketch of a portion ofa 
fortification, upon what is calied the modern system ; that is the method 
of Cormontaigne—itself an improvement upon the systems of Vauban, 
with such additions as modern engineers have thought it proper 
to introduce, and which are usually adopted. Some additions to those 
systems, which are only occasionally adopted, we chall, in this descrip- 
tion, disregard. The portion here represented comprises two bastions, a 


ravelin, and two half-ravelins, illustrating the command of the latter 
over the bastions just spoken of. 


Fig. 2,-PLAN OF FORTIFICATION, ON THE MODERN SYSTEM. 


\ 
prising two half-bastions and a curtain, the raised ramparts within which | 
are formed of the earth dug out of the main ditch, h h h; ggis the 
tenaille; ii,the oaponnitre; j jj, the ravelin; &&k, the ditch of the 
ravelin ; 121, the covered way; mm, the re-entering places of arms in 
the covered way; n m,redoubte, in order to increase the strength of the 


to the bastions themselves, whilet they directly defended the approach , 
to diasditeati: Fig. 2 is a plan of the work, and Fig. 3, a section across the points 
We owe the first attempts at the bastion system to Italian engineers, | 4 ®) that is from the salient angle of the bastion to the glacis; and 
and their example was afterwards followed in the Netherlands, France, | Fig. 4, 2 seotion through the ourtain, tenaille, and salient angle of the 
and in the Continent generally. Amongst the earliest who treated on | Tavelin. 
the subject, and with euccess, were Castriotto, Marchi, Errard de Bar| 1m Fig.2, the portion abcde isa front of principal works, com- 
le Duc, de Ville, and Count de Pagan; but it was Marshal de Vanban | _ 
(a@ distinguished General, under Louis XII. and XIV.) who 
firet reduced it to anything like order, and laid down mathe- | = 
matical rules for the direction and proportion of all the| * F = ‘ 
lines under all circumstances. The plan he proceeded upon REE SS 
was to inclose the place to be fortified within straight’ lines, 
forming 8 polygon, and to treat each line of the polygon as a 
base of fortification; to be flanked by bastions, the curtain lying 
between. The length of the side cf the polygon under his rules 
varied from 360 to 500 yards; in order that the whole might be com- 
manded by the artillery in the bastions. De Vauban built no less 
than thirty-three new fortifications, besides improving no less than 
300; and, in the course of so doing, invented three systems, or rather 


pio. 


Fig. 3,—S8E€TION OF BASTION-RAMPART, MAIN DITCH AN? GLAGIS, 
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covered way, and to facilitate the making of sorties upon the enemy. 
The descents into the ditch, by which these sorties are made, are gene- 
rally inclined planes, called rampes. Within the ravelin are cowpures, 
or cuts, marked p p, to prevent the enemy taking the redoubt of the re- 
entering place of arms, before the redoubt of the ravelin itself is taken, 

In Fig. 3, b c dis the terre-plainof therampart, upon which are placed 
the troops and cannon for the defenoe, and which is: generally from 
30 to 40 feet broad; within which terre-plain, c m, is the banquette, or 
step, on which the soldiers stand to fire through the embrasures 
in the parapet, the height of the latter, d@ e, being so regulated 
as to afford sufficient cover for the cannon and men. The 


ruperior slopo of the parapet, e f, is directed te the edge ¢ of 


tw ; fiis the exterior slope of the parapet, made of earth, and about 
equal in height to the width of its base; ir p, is the revetment, or wall- 
facing of the parapet, which is strengthened within at intervals by 
buttresses, or counterforts, op; the front of the parapet which is thus 
reveted with brickwork is called the escarp, as the reveted front on the 
opposite side of the ditch, z zt s,is calied the counterscarp, the front of 
which is also supported by a facing of masonry: ¢ w x y, is the 
covered way for the occupation of troops for the defence, and which is 
usually limited to 30 feet in width. The mass w 1 h is the parapet of the 
covert-way ; and the superior slope & h the glacis, which descends till it 
meets the natural level, of the country at h. 


In Fig. 4, @ is the curtain, with its postern running through it ; 6 b// the 
main ditch (the caponnitre being situate at the point b//); c, the tenaille, 
with its postern; d, the ravelin; e, the redoubt of the ravelin; /, the | 
ditch of the ravelin; g, the covered-way ; and h, the glacis. | 

Objections to the Bastion System.—The Bastion eystem has been much 
opposed from an early period, and its merits are still in dispute—as in- 
deed, is the very principle of continuous lines of fortification—a point . 
which we shall refer to presently. To complete our historical sketch, 
however, it is proper here to mention the name of Montalembert, a 
French General, who, in 1776, published a work, in eleven quarto volumes, 
promulgeting an entirely new system of defence, the main principle 


| 
| 
of which was, that of abandoning the Bastion system, and in its place 
substituting one of alternate salient and re-entering angles; the 

enceintes within the main | 
ditch being multiplied, and 
casemated for the better pro- 
tection of the troops, mate- 
rial, and stores. At the pe- 
riod of the French revolu- 
tion, Carnot, a great admirer 
of Montalembert, proposed | 
to improve upon his system, 
and still further to increase | 
the advantages of the de- | 
fenders, by affording the 
means of making powerful sorties, and discharging volleys of stones, | 
balls, shells, &c., from mortars fixed from elevated casemated ram- | 
parts; of one of which we give a representation in section. 

We have hitherto chiefly confined ourselves to a description of the 
works immediately enveloping the spots fortified; we now proceed to 
say a few words about the meansby which the strength of such fortifi- | 
cations may be increased ; or those descriptions of works which are used, 
when occasion suits, but which do not all necessarily enter into every 
scheme of construction. In so doing, we shall give the definition of one 
or two technioal terms which have entered, without explanation, into 
the foregoing account. | 

The Additional Works for strengthening a Fortress may be either interior 
or exterior. 

Interior retrenchments consist of small fronts of fortification within 
the enoeinte ; for the prolonging of the defence, after the oatworks have — 
been carried, and also for the retreat of the garrison, as they ure driven | 
in step by step. The redoubt has already been mentioned in connection — 
with the ravelin, and the places of arms in the covered-way. The 
cavalier is an elevated work in the enceinte of a fortress, commonly 
within a bastion, to give a command over the enemy. A barbette 
(Fig. 6.) is a raised platform near a parapet, to enable the guns to fire | 

: over its crest in- | 
stead of through 
the embrasures ; | 
guns so placed | 
are gaid to be en | 
barbette,  Case-— 
mates (Fig. 6.) 
are vaults of 
brick or stone to 
cover artillery, or 

Fig. 6.—BARBETTE AND CASEMATE, to lodge troops, 
generally formed in the mass of the rampart, and always bomb- 
proof; towers, bastions, &¢., are said to be casemated when they 
are so covered in, and the guns thereby protected, instead of being ex. 
posed in open ramparts, Counter-guards are works solely destined to 
cover others of a more important character, in such a manner that, 
without obstructing their fire, they shall preserve them from being 
breached until after the counter-guards themselves have fallen. Interior 
retrenchments are better adapted to spacious than small works; as, 
where the area of the enceinte is already restricted, the addition of 
them would tend further to impede the free ciroulation of the troops. ~ 

Exterior works are more appropriate to small fortifications gene 

rally, and are of use in all eases where it becomes necessary to 00- 
cupy some space contiguous to or at a short distance from the main 
fortification, and whether it be on the same or another level. Of 
exterior works, advaneed works are such as are constructed beyond 
the covered-way and glacis, but witijia the range of musketry of the 
main works, and detached works fhose which are situate beyond 
the range of musketry, and ang, soinsequently, left chiefly to their own 
resources. A horn-work consists of two half bastions and a curtain. 
A crown-work is composed of a bastion and two half bastions, and 
Presents two fronts of fortification. Double crown-works consist of two 
bastions and two half baetivns: when these works are connected with 
the main works by their extreme fronts, the name couronnée is given to 
them, An advanced covered-way—that is, a covered-way beyond the 
glacis—is of use in many cases: a common application of it is in the 
oase of a rivulet passing along the foot of the glacis, when, a covered-way 
being formed on the other side of the etream, favours the garrison in 
making sorties, and watching the enemy’s movements. Lunettes are 
& Species of ravelin or bastion, which are found attached to the faves of 
Taveling, upon the salients of the covert-way, and in other like positions, 
Commanding and protecting the same, 

Defensive Mines are an important contrivance for counteracting the 
Operations of the besiegers. They are passages, called galleries, oon 
structed under the well of a rampart, or extended sometimes beyond the 
out-works, for the purpose either of blowing up the works and ground 
above, or of listening to the operations of the enemy. Should the enemy 
be employed in mining towards the fortress as a means of attack, the be. 
sieged, being already possessed of a good system of mines, haye generally 

the advantage of him in this particular. Y 

Siege Operations,—The taking of a fortified place may be attempted 
either—1st, by surprise, or coup-de-main; 2nd, by sudden assault; 3rd, 
by blookade out of reach of gun-shot; or, 4th, by regular siege. We 
shall confine our remarks to the last-named process, of which the 
following udmirable general description is extracted, in an abridged 
form, from the Preliminary Observations on the Attack of Fortresses in 
the first volume of Sir John Jones's “ Journals of Sieges” :— 


Fig. 5.—CASEMATED RAMPART—CARNOT. 
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Fig. 4.—SECTION OF CURTAIN, TENAILLE, RAVELIN, AND GLACIS. 


quoted in 


The first operation of a besieger is to establish a force equal to cope 
with the garrison of the town about to be attacked, at the distance of six 
or seven hundred yards from its ramparts. 

This ia effected by approaching the place secretly in the night with a 
body of men, part carrying entrenching tools. and the remainder armed. 
The former dig a trench in the ground parallel to the fortifications to be 


| attacked, and with the earth that comes out of the trench raise a bank on 


the side next the enemy, whilst those wi h arms remain formed in 4 recu'a- 
bent posture, in readiness to protect those at work, should the garrison sally 
out. During the night, this trench and bank are made of ruflicient depth 
and extent to cover from the missiles of the place the number of men re- 
quisite to cope with the garrison, and the besiegers remain in the trench 
throughout the following day, in despite of the fire or the sorties of the be 
sieged. This trench is afterwards progressively widened and deepened, 


e= 


| and the bank of earth raised till it forms a covered road, called a parallel, 


embracing all the fortifications to be attacked ; and along this road, guns, 
Wwaggons, and men, securely and conveniently move, equally sheltered 
from the view and the missiles of the garrizon. Batteries of gunsand mor- 
tars are then constructed on the side of the road next the garrison, to op- 
pose the guns of the town, and in a short time, by superiority of fire, prin- 
cipally arising from the situation, silence all those which bear on the 
works of the attack. After this ascendancy is attained, the same species 
of covered road is, by certain rules of art, carried forward, till it circum- 
vents or passes over all the exterior defences of the p'ace, and touches 
the main rampart wall at aspot where it has been previously beaten down 
by the fire of batteries erected expressly for that purpose in the more 
advanced parts of the road. 

The formation of the covered road is attended with different “degrees 
of difficulty in proportion as itadvances. At its commencement, beiag 


‘the opposite side of the ditch, as to seieneaid the covered way | at the distance of 600 yards from the fortifications, and not straitened 


for space, the work can readily be performed by the ordinary soldiers of 
the mye fs The second peried is, when the road arrives within a fair 
range of musketry, or 300 yards from the place; then it requires par- 
ticular precautions, which, however, are not so difficult but that the work 
may be executed by soldiers who have had a little previous training. 
The third period is, when it approaches close to the piace—when every 


| bullet takes effect—when to be seen is to be killed—when mine after 


| of defence can be obtained, and the enem 
| moment to attack the workmen, and 


mine blows up the head of the road, and with it every man and officer 
on the spot ;—when the s becomes so restricted that little or no front 


tl ghorge wer sally forth every 
out 


destruction to all less 
courageous or weaker than themselves. 
Then the work becomes truly hazardous, and can only be performed 
by selected brave men, who have acquired a difficult and most dangerous 
art, called sapping, from which they themselves are styled sappers. 


An indispensable auxiliary to the sapper is the miner; the exercise 
of whose art requires even a greater degree of skill, courage, and conduct, 
than that of his principal. The duty of a miner at a siege is to accom- 
pany the sapper to listen for and discover the enemy’s miner at work 
under ground, and prevent his blowing up the head of the road, either by 
sinking down and meeting him, when a subterraneous conflict ensues, or 
by running a gallery close to thatof his opponent, and forcing him to quit 
his work by means of suffocating compositions, and a thousand arts of 
chicanery, the knowledge of which he has acquired from experience. Sap- 
pers would be unable of themselves, without the aid of skilful miners, to 
execute that part of the covered road forming the descent into the ditch; 
and in various other portions of the road, the assistance of the miner is 
indispensable to the sapper: indeed, without their joint labours, and 
riser co-operation, no besiegers’ approaches ever reached the walls of a 

ortress. 

A siege scientifically prosecuted, though if calls for the greatest per- 
sonal bravery, the greatest exertion, and extraordinary labour in all em- 
ployed, is beautifully certain in its progress and result. More or less skill 
orexertion in the contending parties will prolong crshorten in some de- 
gree its duration; but the sapper and the miner, skilfully directed and 
adequately supported, will surely surmount every obstacle. 


The accompanying Engraving illustrates the system of siege ap- 
proaches; and requires but few words of additional explanation. 


The three parallels h their batteries, will easily be distinguished. 
The. approaches between the parallels are made by zig-zags so con- 
trived as to be out of the direction of enfilading fire from 


the ramparts, and with retiring places in which the covering parties 
protect the working parties in case of sorties by the besieged. On ap- 
proaching nearer than the seoond parallel, the danger of the fire from 
the fortifications becomes greatly increased; and the angles of 
the zigzags are rendered more acute in consequence; and for the 
game reason, and in order to command a better fire upon the 
batteries of the defenders, demi-parallels are constructed between 
the second and third parallels. From these the approaches be- 
come still more hazardous, and the third parailel, which it is 
absolutely neceesary should be continuous, is formed by the pro- 


Fig. 7.— PLAN OF SIEGE OPERATIONS. 


longation, right and left, of the zig-zags from these demi-parallels and 
of the prolonged central zig-zag from the seoond parallel. The 


| third parallel, so completed, it will be seen, skirts the salient angles 


of the glacis in front of the ravelin, and two bastions, forming the front 
attacked; from these, the trenching to the orest of thecovered-way, where 
the breaching cannon is to be placed, is performed in the form of abrupt 
indentations ; or rather in full or single sap, with square dies of earth in- 
tervening at the sides alternately. 

The conclusion drawn by all practical men upon a general considera. 
tion of the bastion system is, that, wherever it is concerned, the attack is 
superior to the defence, and the capture of any place, however it may 
‘be protracted by the extent of exterior works, and the number and 
ingenuity of'retrenched works, is still only a matter of time—time 
which in most oases may be calculated to a nicety before hand 
Amongst the objections to the system, however improved by interior re- 
trenchments, or external works, are two whick appear to be conclusive. 
1. That an assailant can always invest the work, and concentrate upon 
every portion of it a stronger amount of material than that contained in 
the place itself, and direct such a fire from direct, enfilade, or vertical 
batteries (mortars), as seoner or later to overwhelm the defenders; and, 
2. That when the place attacked is forced in one point, it must yield in 
all, in consequence of the connection between consecutive frents of bas- 
tions and curtains. 

Perhaps, what has more than anything else tended to the advantage 
of the besiegers is the introduction of the mortar battery, which, in cis- 
regarding the ordinary methods of approach against the works of the 
fortification itself, pours destructive missiles into the very enceinte of the 
plage, utterly demolishing all buildings which are not bomb-proof. In 
cases where a town defended by a continuous line of fortification is so 
attacked, the destruction of life amongst the inhabitants, and the suf- 
fering occasioned, are terrible to contemplate, in consideration of which 
commanders have sometimes been induced, from motives of humanity, 
to desist from the use of this formidable weapon. An instance of the 
kind, highly honourable te the great General who commanded, occurred 
at Badajoz, thus desoribed in the ‘‘ Wellington Despatches ” :— 

—, i ied on 
nee at Mec at ade Be greece oar 
here yr nion that the fire of mortars and howitzers has an effeet 
upon the inhabitants ofa town alone; and that a French garrison, in a 
Spanish or Portuguese town, | id be but little likety to attend to the 
Saari ida ems eat 
equate’ Whagher successful oF hot, I have done no ury to the Spanish or 
Portuguese inhabitants. 

“Upon the whole, the euperior advantages of a system of detached 
fortifications, instead of a continuous line of works inclosing an enceinte, 
hhas been insisted upon by many of the best authorities on military en- 
gineering. Colonel Dufour (the brave officer who commanded the army 
of the Swiss Confederation in the war of the Sunderbund), in a passage 

note’ n Straith ith’e Treatise on Fortifios ion and Artillery ” says :— 

‘When a place is provided with exterior forts that keep the enemy at a 
distance, and has a brave garrison to defend the approaches to it, no fear 
need be entertained of the rockets and bombs of the besieger. 3 
efforts of an engineer should be directed to give to fortresses the exterior 
means of resistance. In my opinion, a place that has oy A simple bas- 
tioned enceinte, with a continued covered-way, but which is, at the same 


All the j 


| 


time, protected by advanced forts, is preferable to a place furnished with 
ravelins and retrenchments, but reduced te its own resources, and without 
exterior supports. Perhaps the day will come, when the ordinary 
enceinte of a fortress will be considered only as a last redoubt; and, by 
simplifying it, greater care and means can be expended on the advanced 
works. This will not be changing modern fortification, but modifying 
the use of it. Good exterior forts, mutually supporting each other, will 
only serve the garrison to obtain a capitulation; the garrison alone will 
sustain the dangers of the siege; the inhabitants will suffer but little. 


And Major Straith, in the treatise in question, adds the following per- 
tinent observations on the same subject :— 


A fortified town, without advanced exterior forts, is at once invested 
by a superior Lae force; which, having their object within a smaller 
circle than themselves, an overwhelming mass of artillery missiles is con- 
centrated from the outer upon the inner circle, to the misery of the in- 
habitants who are shut up therein ; while that pertion of the garrison not on 
duty, are secure in vaulted bomb-proof apartments, having their powder, 
military stores, and provisions protected by like cover. Military history 
affords lamentable proof of the destruction of life and property amongst 
the unarmed and unhappy inhabitants of towns, fortified according to the 
common method, when in a state of siege; but it also affords some inte- 
resting facts of the advantages derived by keeping an enemy at a distance 
from these citadels or keeps of nations, by occupying the best positions in 
their neighbourhood, which cover the approaches to them, Thus, 
Frederick the Great formed a retrenched camp under the cannon of the 
fortress of Schweidnitz, with 40,000 men, by occupying ali the strong 
ground around with good redoubts, forts, and field-works; and in this 

ition, which enabled him to manceuvre freely, and to form a strong 
ine of battle in any direction, he defied his allied enemies, the Austrians 
and Russians—tripie his number.—-The Duke of Wellington’s famous 
lines of Torres Vedras is an example somewhat in point; for, although 
Lisbon is not a fortified town, nor were these lines within range of the 
city, yet they served to cover the capital, and ebliged one of the finest 
armies that Napoleon ever sent to the field to remain five months before, 
them, wasting their numbers and resources ; and, finding all endeavours 
to force the works to be in vain, the French retired out of Portugal 
closely followed and harassed by Lord Wellington. 


These censiverations have led to a new arrangement in nearly all the 
constructions since the year 1815. The new fortifications at Paris com- 
bine a bastioned enceinte continué, with detached forts. In Germany are 


several remarkable examples of extensive fortifications, wholly con- 
sisting of chains of advanced and detached works—lunettes, forts, re- 
doubts, towers, &0.—mutually flanking one another, at distances of from 
300 to 2000 yards, either as the sole scheme of defence, or as additional 
defences beyond the old fortifications of the town or place. These forts, 
or works, of various forms, are generally casemated, with strong redoubts 
in the interior, and their ditches protected with vaulted caponnitres thrown 
across them, with loopholes for musketry, besides loopholed galleries behind 
the counterscarps. Remarkable instances of such a mode of defence are to 
be seen in Fort Alexander and Khrenbrietztein, at Coblentz; in the 
detached forts which surround Colegne ; in the Hartenberg Redoubts, at 
Mayence; and at Lintz, on the Danube, which is defended by a chain 
of thirty-two ciroular redoubts, casemated, and having on their roof 
guns mounted on traversing platforms. Silistria, also, which has re- 
cently successfully resisted the siege operations of a large Russian force, 
is a remarkable instance of a fortified enceinte, still further strength- 
ened by important detached works. 


Fig. $.—@IRCULAR REDOWBTS AT LINTZ, SECTION AND ELEVATION, 
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H.B.M. FOOT GUARDS ENCAMPED AT SCUTARL——FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY MR. ROBERTSON, OF CONSTANTINOPLE,» 


THE ALLIED TROOPS IN TURKEY. 
(#rom our Special Correspondent.) 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 10th June, 1854, 
Tue only incident worth recording that has transpired since my last 
was the review of the French troops by the Sultan. After several ad- 
journments, it was arranged that this ceremony should take place on 
Saturday last; and, so great was the excitement created by the news of 
this extraordinary event, that, for several days previous, not a vehicle or 
horse was to be had in Pera for “love or money.” The place 
chosen for the review was the Daoub Pacha Barracks, situated at the 
distance of about a league and a half from Pera, on the south side of 
Stamboul, and about three miles from the gates. These barracks were 
the first barracks ever constructed in Turkey for regular troops ; and are, 
as may be supposed, not in the best condition. The corridors are 


paved, like the streets ot Constantinople, and the troops have been 
compelled to abandon them for their tents. The French troops 
at Daoub Pacha are not half so well off as the English troops are at 
Scutari. The barracks of Scutari are in a splendid state. Indeed, we 
doubt if there are finer in the whole of Europe. Their proximity to a 
large town is another advantage which is not possessed by the barracks 
at Daoub Pacha; and while the English soldiers are driven about in 
droskies, set aside entirely for their use, the French soldiers have to 
walk several hours beneath a scorching sun before they come to a 
shop. The officers complain loudly of this inequality of position, but 
no bad feeling has been engendered between the Allied troops, as 
everybody is aware that it is solely owing to the mismanagement of 
the French Government; although it would be as well to ayoid such 
contingencies in future, in order that the perfect harmony which exists 
between the united forces may not be disturbed. 


The review was characterised by the same absenceof Turks as on 
former occasions, and when the Sultan passed along the streets of 
Constantinople on his way to the barracks, no crowd collected in his 
rear to follow him thither. I was utterly astonished at the European 
aspect of the crowd. But for the arabas, and the four square 
towers of the ugly barracks just peeping above the horizon, one 
might have fancied himself on the commons at Ascot or Epsom. The 
whole European population of the surrounding districts, and especially 
those of Pera and Galata, had flocked thither in great bodies, some in 
vehicles, some on horses,some on donkeys. Representatives of almost 
every province and of almost every creed were there in motley groups, 
the most conspicuous being the Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. It was 
evident the whole country had made a holiday of it, and was deter- 
mined to make the most they could of the opportunity. 

The Sultan arrived on the spot at one o’clock, in the very best spirits 
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nd health, as far as outward appearance went. He was accompanied , superintend the formation of these corps; but, hitherto, all candidate® 
to the grounds by the Marshal, who had gone forth to meet him; and | (amounting to some thousands) have been applying for Ooslonelcies, 
wis attended by his own staff, which, with the exception of two or three | Nobody is humble enough to accept the grade of Captain or Lieutenant, 


pachas, or officers, certainly had a most shabby appearance. He was 
mounted on a fine black charger, and wore a plain frock coat, white 
trousers, and fez; only he had this day an agrajfe of diamonds, and a 
etar on his long cloak. 

The Sultan seemed thoroughly in earnest during the inspection. He 
examined everything with the greatest care and minuteness; and his 
eye seemed to dwell on every man he passed. Hewalked his horse close 
to the ranks, and often turned round to ask questions of the soldiers, 
The Sultan was evidently much delighted—if we are to judge from the 
relaxation of his accustomed solemnity of expression—a somewhat rare 
occurrence with Turks in general, and with Sultans in partioular. After 
having passed along the French lines, he galloped, as a mere matter of 
form, slong those of the Turkish troops, consisting of two regiments of 
foot, one of cavalry, and one of artillery. 

When the Sultan had taken his stand beside his tent, the review 
commenced. Prince Napoleon marched forth at the head of his divi. 
sion, and, saluting the Sultan with his sword in passing, wheeled 
yound to take his stand in front. It is well known that the Sultan 
never bows to any one, and he did not deviate from the general rule 
on this occasion, though it is rumoured that the Prince evinced great 
dissatisfaction at receiving no inclination of the head in return to his 
salute. 

The Chasseurs de Vincennes next defiled au pas gymnastique, and 
with bugles playing. The magnificent divisions of the Zouayes next 
sallied forth, and conducted themselves in an admirable manner, which 
waz thoroughly appreciated by the Sultan and his corps, notwithstanding 
that they wore the green turban, which, being the privileged colour of 
the Emirs, would, it was supposed, have given great offence. Ali those 
foolish ideas, however, about particular colours are fast disappearing in 
Turkey. Next came the splendid Regiment of Marines ; the two Regi_ 
ments of Infantry Légére ; the artillery, consisting of two batteries ; and 
a squadron of Spahis (Hussars), who executed a sort of Arabian fantasia; 
just realising what you may have seen in the pictures of Vernet, or in 
the admirable drawings of Raffet. The French cavalry was only re- 
presented there, with the preceding exception, by Light Cuirassiers— 
something in the Astley’s style. The ground was kept by French gen- 
darmes. The shakos had been taken away from the men two days pre- 
viously, which was a pity, a8 they would have greatly added to the 
appearance of the troops during the review; although, of course, the 
comfort of the men is the first thing to be considered. The képi (or 
small cap) is now the only head-dress worn in the French army ; and it 
is to be hoped the example will be followed by the Exglish. Bpaulettes 
for officers have also been done away with, the distinction of grades 
being shown by the number of small lace bands on the sleevés, above the 
cuffs, like the officers of the Spahis. In spite, however, of the extreme 
simplicity of their costumes, the troops presesented a very fine ap- 
pearance. 

After the French troops had passed in review before the Sultan, the 
Turkish troops defiled. One regiment, I observed, had gaiters, an 
innovation of great interest, and until very recently, much objected to 
on account of its irreligious tendency; although it seems no easy matter 
to conceive what gaiters can have to do with religion. 

After the review was over, Madame de St. Arnaud, who wasin an 
open barouche, accompanied by Madame Yousouf, wife of the Franco- 
African General, rode up to the Sultan, on receiving a message by an 
Aide-de-camp, and was introduced to his Highness. This is said 
to be the first time that a Christian lady was ever introduced to 
the Sultan, and it was considered fortunate that no Turks were near a; 
the moment. Madame de St. Arnaud stood up in her carriage; the 
Sultan did rot bow, as it is against etiquette, but nodded in a moat sig- 
nificast manner, 

It has been, and is still, very often discussed here, whether or not 
the Sultan actually speaks any European language. I have co often 
been told that he dees not, and that, too, by people who have lived in 
Constantinople for years, that I have always entertained that belief my- 
self. A gentleman in the service, however, and ene who, from his posi- 
tion, is ag likely as any man to know the real state of the case, assures 
me that the Sultan Abdul-Medjid speaks the French language remark- 
ably well. This is only on private occasions, however, such as when he 
talks to his music-master, Donizetti, for inetance, or his gardener, an 
Alsacian, who isin high favour with the Sultan. The reason for his 
not speaking French in public is that, like the Pope, he enjoys the privi- 
lege of being considered infallible, and would, of course, compromise 
that privilege if he exposed himself to the danger of committing blun- 
ders. Besides, the Mahometans look upon Christians in the light of in- 
feriors, and would coneider it a great compromise to their dignity to 
talk with the ** tongue of a Giaour.” Itis said that the present Sultan 
is above such prejudices; but the infringement of the revered customs of 
hia country would damage his reputation among his people. 

It is a great pity that no peins have been taken to make a 
more favourable impression on the population of Constantinople than 
has been made by the Allied troops quartered in that oity. The popu- 
lation of Constantinople, strange as it may appear, have not the least 
idea of what the British and French troops really are. A promenade 
militaire, through the streets and principal parts of Stamboul, with 
drum and bugles sounding, would not have failed to produce a great 
sensation among the inhabitants, notwithetanding the alleged apathy 
and unimpreesionability of the Eastern people. Hitherto, it is only the 
upper classes and the diplomatic circles who have had the benefit of 
the séjour of the army. . 

On Sunday morning the two regiments of Zouaves were embarked 08 
board three French steam-frigates, lying opposite the arsenal, the Roland, 
the Berthollet, and Vauban, en route for Varna; and on Monday the 
Chesseurs de Vincennes (1100) and three companies of Marines. 

By the end of this week the whole of the Firet Division will be in 
Varna; 80 that, including the 20,000 English already arrived, and the 
10,000 French infantry which pas-ed the Bosphorus last week, the army 
in and about Varna will amount to some 40,000 troops. 

The division of cavalry, commanded by General D'Allonville, and 
composed of about 1800 men (two regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique 
and one of Dragoons), must have arrived at Adrianople by this time. 

At Gallipoli there are very few left—a regiment of Cuiraseiers, some 
infantry, and two squadrons of Hussars. These last are not yet 
mounted. It was @ folly not to bring horses here—a most stupid evo- 
nomy; for scarcely any are to be liad here. The French Cavalry Com 
mission, which has been sitting at the Scraskier’s for the last three 
months, has managed to obtain a hundred, out of which fifty-seven 
have been found eerviceable ! 

The new organisation of the Bashi-bozouks is not in a very sd- 
vanced state. Ever since it was made known that they were to be 
placed under the command of Engiish and French officers, these men 
have deserted by hundreds, and disappeared no one knows where, The 
fact is, they do not much like the notion of being disciplined, drilled, 


H jand;shot,-pnd.do not seem to think our military system at all agree. 
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3 ‘is this to be said for them, they get no regular pay, 
ro bddtyt fom the Russians, as they were led to expect. They 
Fito: woyed amongst the Bulgarians the faculty of doing 
dh am these poor peasants, but no good to themselves 
pn Arabian, who has been raised to that rank in 
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Hotels in Pera are “ crammed to suffocation” with mustachioed and 
spurred gents—in Albert Smith’s acceptation of the word—who are 
ready for entering in campaign. After having remained a few days 
at Varna and Schumla, they return here, pretending to be disgusted 
with the delays; but, in reality, highly piqued on account of the cold- 
ness with which they have been received in their capacity of candidates 
or coloneloies or majorships. 

No news from the seat of war. Silistria continues in a state of de- 
fence, although nobody expected that it would have held out more than 
six or seyen Weeks, at the most. Omer Pacha has succeeded in rein- 
forcing the garrison with 2000 men, who easily entered the town, Not 
asingle house is eftstanding. Notrench has been opened yet. Omer 
Pacha remains in Schumla, not daring to move a step. 

It has been reported that the Anglo-French army would not begin 
operations this year, Marshal St. Arnaud having intimated that he 
would not do anything unless he had 150,000 men. 

The overflow of the Danube, with the equivocal position of part of the 
Russian army, has been the cause of many rumours as to an intended 
attack of the combined forces. Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan 
are still here. Works are erected by French and English engineers at 
Varna. Omer Pacha does not stir from Schumla, and the fleets have 
resumed their usual inactivity. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE, June 29. 

Admiral Bruart’s fleet—two line-of-battle ships, three steamers, 
and a number of transports—passed here yesterday, en route for Varna. 
Some grand coup is expected in the Black Sea—perhaps an attack on 
Sebastopol. There seems to be no likelihood of anything on land, by 
our troops, this season, since the raising of the siege of Silistria. 

I visited, a few days ago, avery large hospital hera, not yet all con- 
structed, which is destined for the French troops. The officers there 
told me that it could not be made useful before three months; and 
added, “ What does it signify? it will not be needed this year.” 


The review of the troops at Scutari, is thus described by the Corre- 
spondent of the Morning Chronicle :— 


The first sight that met my eye as I cantered on towards the great bar- 
rack of Doud Pacha, which Jay about half a mile to the right, was a de- 
tachment of about twenty African Spahis, who were plunging about the 
ploughed fields ata full gallop, for what purpose I could not make out, 
digging the sharp eight-inch stiletto which is fastened to their stirrup into 
the lank of their unfortunate steeds. They are a very picturesque, wild, 
savage-looking set of men, and ride admirably ; but it was a disgustingly 
cruel exhibition. These Spahis are attached to the guard of Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud. The troops were drawn out along the plain, 
which extends from the barrack of Ramis Tchiflik to that of Doud 
Pacha. The whole division of Prince Napoleon was there,numbering 9500 
men, and consisting of two battalions of the 20th Regiment Light Infantry, 
two battalions of the 22nd Regiment ditto, two battalions of Infanterie de 
Marine, two battalions of Zouaves, one battalion of Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes, and two batteries of 12-pounders; each with six pieces. This, with 
the 30 Spahis, and about 20 Cuirasseurs, formed tae whole French force. 
Four battalions of Turkish infantry, one squadron of cavalry, and one 
battery of artillery of six guns were also on the field. A large green tent 
had been constructed for the Sultan in the centre of the field. He arrived 
at a little after one o’clock, and was met by Prince Napoleon, Marshal 
St. Arnaud, and a numerous staff. Abdul See was mounted on ajet- 
black Arabian, and rode down the ranks, closely followed by Prince Na- 
poleon, Marshal St. Arnaud, and a numerous staff, amongst whom figured 
several British officers. The Sultan several times pushed his 
horse to a canter, and, after having inspected the troops, he ad- 
vanced towards a phaétox, in which were seated Madame la Maréchale 
St. Arnaud and another lady, and addressed them in French. This act 
of the Padisha’s greatly astonished his subjecta the Turks. “ The Sultan 
to speak to a giaour woman! Very extraordinary!” M. de Benedetti, 
the Chargé é’Affaires of France, and all the personnel of the Embassy, at- 
tended in fulluniform. The French troops looked well, smart and active. 
The Zouaves have an eapecially business-iike look about them, and their 
dress is well adapted to the land and the climate. They are mostly large 
men, and they cut a very good figure alonzside the French, going through 
their evolutions with equal ease and quickness. Their artillery is exeelleat 
in every respect; and that they will tight well they have proved ever since 
the commencement of this war. No mancuvres were gone through. 
After the Sultan had ridden along the ranks, he was accompanied to the 
tent, where he took up his stand, together with Prince Napoleon, the 
French Marshal, and the whole staff. He did not, however, descend from 
horseback. The troops marched past with bands playing; and by half- 
past two o’clock they returned to their quartera. @ ground was covered 
with carriagee and horsemen, and there were many ladies on horseback. 
They were mostly from Pera and Galata. Scarcely any Turkish women 
were there, though there were plenty of Turks. 


NOTES ON THE DISEASES OF TURKEY, 


IN REFERENCE TO EUROPEAN TROOPS; AND MEMOIR ON THE 

REMITTENT FEVER OF THE LEVANT. 
Tue first of these medical essays is by Dr. Schulhof, and the last by 
Dr, Charlies Bryce; and both are of great national interest at the present 
time. The immediate importance of Dr. Schulhof’s work cannot be over- 
rated. Probably, a3 he remarks, the only English physician possessing 
personal knowledge of the country, which is now the theatre of war in 
the Hast,his experience has been invited by our Government, in a man- 
ner at once honourable to himself, to the seekers for his intelligence, and 
to science, and essential to the well-being of our brave compatriots on 
the banks of the Danube, and their gallant associates of France 
and Turkey. Dr. Bryce’s memoir is also of present application and 
permanent value; but our attention is more peculiarly attracted to 
the paper which, under the unassuming title of “Notes,” must be 
ef infinite service to the medical staff and military officers, to 
whose guidance has been committed the comfort and safety (as far as 
circumstances admit) of so many thousands of the most precious sons 
of gallant old England. The trust is infinite ; and towards its 
efiicient discharge, the light shed over its needfal duties by this 
pamphlet must largely contribute. The condition of the Russian 
hospitals has been, and is, even horrible; and wounds, disease, and 
death have committed havoc among the devoted troops, compared with 
which, the casualties and fatalities in the fleld of battle, dreadful as 
they have been, are as trifles in the balance. To be taught by ekil) 
and knowledge, how best to prepare againat so miserable a state of 
things, and how to mect the inevitable evils that must arise, was a 
wise measure in the medical department of our Army and Ordnance, 
and the prompt response to the inquiry so searonably instituted, equally 
valaable and salutary. No doubt the instruction and counsels here 
given are already in the hands of every professional man and official in 
the East, to whose charge the care and health of our army and navy has 
been committed. 

It is not for us, however, to enter upon abstruse points expreesed in 
technical phraseology ; and the reader of a popular journal will not 
expect from it disquisitions on the Etiology, Prophylaxis, and treat- 
ment of the diseases which prevail in and near the Danubian provinces, 
Our glance must be more general; and the usefal application of the 
principles laid down be left to those who are engaged in this momentous 
service. 5 

The geographical position of the territories, now covered with hostile 
arme, is that of an irregular triangle, at the apex of which the Danube 
enters from the Austrian dominions, and flows to the Black Sea; having 
its right bank flanked by the high mountains ef the Balkan (from 
Servia to their termination below Varnes), and its left by the less 
elevaied branches of the Carpathians tapering away into the hillé 
of North Bessarabia. The Euxine, between Odessa and Bourgas, may 
be considered the base, sustaining the province of Bulgaria, as the right 
half; whilst Greater Wallachia, South Moldavia, and South Bessarabia 
(the left half of the triangle), into which region the war now con- 
verges, present an immense plain, unbroken by a single hill. The river 
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flowing through this flat clayey coun’ rts vast tracts intoswamp 
and marshes, exhaling a very pernic. salaria—the left shore being 


most exposed to the intensity of the poison ; and the very ground where 
he Russian-corps, defeated before Silistria, is at present reorganising 
with additional strength, towards the Delta, formed by the embouchures 
of the Danube, is subject to the most dangerous exhalations of the 
miasma, so fatal to human life, especially when exposed to such a oli- 
mate, unsheltered by day or night. % 

But, leaving the brief spring behind us at the end of April, we come 
to the summer months, two of which have al _.y passed, and three are 
yet to speed away in hostile operations—at the end of which, thick fogs 
and tremendous showers, with piercing cold winds, will necessitate 
another condition of things—we find the temperature most trying to the 
human constitution, and disease prevailing to a frightful extent, Dr, 
Schulhof enumerates a ghastly phalanx—a roll-call, that must rapidly 
thin the strongest musters :— 

Rheumatism, of the most serious character, prevails throughout Wal- 
lachia, and all Bulgaria nearest to the Danube. Strangers must dress 
warm, and keep their heads well eovered, in order to avoid this painful 
malady. How are our soldiers’ uniforms and caps suited to these re- 
quizites? We fear, not well; and yet, here, the laughed-at big grena- 
dier bear-skin may be discovered to be no indifferent protection to the 
heads that wear it. 

Pleurisy, and other disorders, are caused by exposure to rains, sleeping 
in the fields, marching in swamps, checks of the perspiration, and by all 
of which the human frame is prostrated. Dr. S. states that the Turkish 
physicians are apt to make an injudicious use of the lancet in these 
cases, and advises a different treatment. 

Ophthalmia is rife, and warning is given to the men not to use each 
other’s towels or brushes in barracks; and cod-liver oil is recommended 
to be applied to the eyelids, when glued together—a remedy which 
may be worth trying at home, 

Coup-de-Soleil is frequent ; and the scarcity of trees in South Bessa. 
rabia, Bulgaria, and Roumelia, inereases the risk of the stroke. 

Boils ocour oftener on the right than on the left side of the “‘ triangle” 
described; and individuals of delicate skin, like the English, are most 
liable to their disabling attack. 

Pneumonia and Bronchitis are more perilous aud destractive, and are 
induced by the damp and chilly evenings after the excessive heat of the 
day, to which our gallant countrymen must be exposed. 

Ague is a Turkish disease par excellence, and lasts all the year round, 
and the liability of troops engaged in war to its severest attacks is 
comprehensive and imminent, for they are brought on by muscular 
fatigue, exposure to vicissitudes of heat and chill, fatiguing marches, 
excitement, sleepless nights, irregular meals, fasting, improper food, 
encampment in the open field, and a hundred ills which the poer 
soldier is doomed to encounter, Let. us trust that quinine is abun- 
dant in our medical chests in the East, so that we need not be 
driven to the Turkish prescription of Amulets, nor even to Hahne. 
mann’s homeopathic cure, by administering the billionth part of a grain 
of bark ; on which our author observes, with a quiet humour, “ con- 
Fidering all circumstances, I must give the prize tothe Amulet.” 

Fevers, and, alas! the minatory catalogue of the dread array, grows 
darker and darker; dangerous fevers absolutely reign in the Dobradja 
and the Delta, and are very cevere. They appear most generally as the 
swamps dry up; and the quicker the process goes on, the worse they 
are. The heat and rapid evaporisation more than decimated the 
Russian army in 1829; but it is to be hoped that wich our commissariat, 
and forewarned, the British foroe will not be found, as the Russians were, 
half-clad, half starved, or living on the most miserable food, so as to 
fall before the rage of remittent fever—often mistaken for, and mis. 
takenly treated as, typhus and plague. It is bad enough; but with 
ample provision of every kind, careful officers, and a well-informed aud 
watchful medical staff, there is happily leas to feur than may be 
imagined from the precedent of devastation twenty-five years ago. “If 
medical aid is called in early enough (we rejoice to add Dr. Schulhof's 
opinion) the progress of the disease may be stayed.” It is, nevertheless, 
apt to degenerate, if neglected, into contimued fever; an eruption of 
black spots, delirium, gangrene, and other fatal symptoms ensue, and 
the sufferer sinks rapidly into the grave. This is the Dobrudja putrid 
fever. 

Dysentery, ‘‘ the scourge of armies,” is not far off, for the predis- 
posing causes of that destructive disorder and of sgue and fever, are 
the same ; and indulgence in fruits or raw vegetables is almost certain 
to create this malady, 

Diarrhea is also predominating. The tone of the bowels is im- 
paired by some of the foregoing diseases, to prevent which good and 
dry boots are a chief desideratum. Our Highlanders are advieed to 
imitate the native mountaineers, and take to their leggings: they 
will never take to their legs before an enemy. Last we shall name 
(for plague is rare, and turpentine internally is recommended for it), is 

Typhus and Typhoid Fever, the sources of which abound in the Danu- 
bian Provinces to an extraordinary degree—the eky, the soil, and the 
folly of man contributing their quota towards their production. Strange 
to say, disaster and retreat wili carry terror and death by this affliction 
into the ranks of a disheartened foe, whilst, on the contrary, a victorious 
army may defy its ravages, and tind health restored * by the laurei’s yer- 
dant leaves.” 

Feeling that it cannot be otherwise thaa most deeply interesting to 
every British heart, to know the perils to which our brave defenders 
are expozed, we have thought it expedient to run throngh this alarm- 
ing list; but we have done s0, not to increase, but to allay public 
auxiety, by showing that Government has sought the best in- 
formation for its guidance—that such information has been libe- 
rally communicated—and that the means and appliances of the 
country must have been called into most active requisition 
to supply everything, especially including necessaries which, experience, 
precaution, and scicnce could euggest as necessary for the preservation 
of our noble bands in the pestiferous East. With such knowledge, and 
sach resources, we msy put our trust in Heaven that a large proportion 
of their dangers wiil be averted, and their sufferings, when they do ocour, 
be alleviated. 

On themselves much also depends. Simplicity in diet and avoidance 
of strong alcoholic liquors are of the highest importance; and Dr, 
Schulhofl lays down many other rales for regimen, and particularly men- 
tions as nutritious a species of pilchard caught near Vursa a>’ 
along that shore. The meat and vegetabies in Wallachia 
tells us, are of first-rate description, and the wine excellent. Ir 
swampish districts the water is generally bad; but in most towns 
villages there are good wel!s, sufficient for small supplies, thoug «uot 
for numerous armies, A smuli mixture of brandy is, however, recom- 
mended to foreignera, and we hope the French stores have not been 
forgotten in cognac. But these, and other matters touching supplies of 
every sort, though of vast consequence on the spot, need not he dwelt 
upon here. As for the Prinolpalities, Russian intrigue and “ ocoupa- 
tion” have utterly impoverished them, and sapped every principle. ‘ihe 
population live in gross iguorance and brutalising dependance ; and the 
boyards and a few wealthy individuals are only educated into refined 


selfisimess and ambiguity of character, to understond which, says our 


informant, isto know more than the Wallachians themselves. The 
rescue may be now: let us pray that the time has come, and a fine race 
about to be restored to the dignity and happiness of human nature. 

Of Dr. Bryce’s memoir on the Levant fever, we are not culled upon to 
apesk. His publication on the etiology of fevers, in 1832, is familiar to 
the Faoulty; and a reiteration of cis views is not suited to our columns, 
We therefore take our leave of the work before us, with our thanks to 
Dr. Schulhof for the able and exemplary manner in which he has per- 
vedere! bad patriotic duty to which he wazinvited by the highest medical 
authorities. 4 


[\¥e Lave just received a private letter from the Camp near Varna, in 
which our Correspondent (an artillery ollicer) states that only one case of 
cholera had oscurred, but that dysentery | prevalent among our 
countrymen. Several soldiers had been drowned while bathing, in sp.te 
of caution not to go among the reeds; and, when liquor was readily pro- 
cerable, the temptation y as not so firmly resisted as the friends of the 


service might desire] 


.: 
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SWEDISH LITERATURE. 


RUNEBERG@S POEMS. 


Ir has been sald in Sweden—“ Our logs of Finland is repaid, more than 
repaid, by the songs of Runeburg.” Perhaps this expression may seem 
rather exaggerated , perhaps it may be considered a profanation to com- 
pare the loss of a lan~ whe destiny of a people, with some little poems 
of @ living poet. Bas we must not forget that events greater than Fin- 
land’s succumbing to Russian arms and gold, have been preserved in the 
memory of mankind, eolely by the glow of inspiration which they have 
kindled in a poet’s soul, Or tell me, what were to us Troy and the 
battles under her walls, on Scamander’s waves? What were tous Priam, 
Helena, Hector, and Achilles, had Homer not chosen them as the subjects 
of his songs? And are then not his songs more to us than all these 
heroes of antiquity, with their bloody combats and strange adventures? 
And, to cite another example—What is to the world Hamlet, and his 
tragical history ; what are King John and King Riohsrd, and the his- 
tory of their times, compared to the dramas of Shakspeare. 

Runeberg is not only the modern Homer of Finland, but of all the 
lands of the north. In a new epic form he has sung the fierce battles, 
the almost superhuman exertions and sufferings of Finland in the war of 
1808-1809, against Russian violence and treachery; the many traits of 
individua! courage, and noble emulation, between the sons of Finland 
and Sweden; their self-sacrifices, endurance, and contempt of death: 
And verily, should barbarism overwhelm Euro pe, uproot its civilisation 
and drive back our literature, the songs of our bards, into the depths of 
the forests, the congs of Runeberg would Jive on there in the people’s 
mind, anda future time would gather them from the people’s lips, even 
as we have gathered from ancient times the songs of Homer, of Ossian, 
and Calevala. 

As we have epoken of Runeberg’s poems, we would mention more par- 
ticularly the “ Tales of Ensign Stal."* These detached pieces form, as it 
were, the epic cycle of the Finnish war, prefaced by a spirited lyrical 
invocation “to his Fatherland,” and further introduced by a descrip- 
tion of the poet’s first acquaintance with the old soldier, Ensign Stahl, 
who told him, by the light of the evening fire, the deeds of the brave :— 


. Thou lov’st, dear youth, the minstrel’s lay, 
Thon loy’st our legends old ; 
Perchance that thou wilt sing one day 
The tale that now I’ve told. 


So speaks the old man to the young poet, whe listens with filial re- 
verence to his legends, and publishes them by the name of “ Ensign 
Stal’s Tales.” 

We have desired to introduce them to the English public, as they 
have been in like manner, within the last two or three years, introduced 
to the German public, which has received them most favourably. We 
have thought that these songs, notwithstanding their pecaliarly national 
character, would find sympathy in English hearts, through their purity 
and deep feeling, their noble epirit, and the great simplicity of their 
style, whereby they present @ etrong contrast to the more florid kind of 
poetry which has long prevailed in the north, and on this account 
their appearance may, without exaggeration, be said to form a new 
epoch in northern poetry. 

But the English reader will, we hope, better enter into the genius 
of these songs, through the songs themselves, than through any de- 
description of ours. 


SVEN DUFVA, 


A sergeant was Sven Dufva’s sire, worn, old, and grey-haired now, 
He served his king in eighty-eight, nor then was young I trow; 

A little farm supplied his wants, as poorly as it might, 

Nine children flocked around his board, the youngest Sven was hight, 


Now, if within the old man’s brain enough of wit did dwell 

To share among so many heads, is more than I can tell; 

Yet, sure it is the elder ones, more than their due had ta’en, 

For to the eon whe last was born, there scarce remained a grain. 


Meanwhile Sven Dufva grew apace, waxed broad of limb and strong; 
He cleared the woods, and in the fields he toiled the whole day long ; 
Was kinder, gayer, gentler too, than many a wiser wight, 

And did whatever he was bid—but never did it right. 


“In Heaven’s name, my poor, poor boy, what will become of thee ?” 
Thus speke the old man many a time, and pondered anxiously 5 
Until his son grew tired to hear this song so oft renewed, 

And he began to think himself, as wisely as he could. 


When, therefore, Se t Dufva now one day began again, 

To sing the burden of his song, ‘* What canst thou be, oh Sven?” | 
The old man scarce believed his ears,so thunderstruck was he, 
When Sven, his broad mouth oped and said, “ A soldier I will be!” 


The aged sergeant gazed awhile with scorn upon the youth ; 

“ Daft boy, wilt thou a soldier be, and carry arms, forsooth ?” 

* Yes,” said the lad, here all goes wrong, 80 awkward is my hand, 
Perhaps ’t will easier be to die for King and Fatherland.” 


Old Dufva stood amazed and moved, a tear gleamed in his eye ; 

Sven slung his knapsack on his back, and sought the camp hard by. 
His form bad reached the standard height, was broad and stout to boot, 
So he in Duncker’s company at once was made recruit. 


Young Dufva was now to be drilled, and learn to exercise— 

It was the drollest sight to see that ever met your eyes. 

‘The corporal hallooed and laughed, laughed and hallooed again, 
But his recruit remained unchanged, in pleasure anda in pain. 


He practised with unflinching zeal, more patience none could show, 

He stamped till earth beneath him quaked, and the drops stood on his 
brow; 

But when the word was given to turn, he blundered worse and worse— 

When ordered right or leit about, he did just the reverse. 


His gun to shoulder he was taught, and lower it in turn, 

And by dezrees his bayonet to handle he conid learn ; 

But when commanded to present, he lowered his arms full oft, 
And when to lower them he was bid, he brandished them alofc. 


Thus fame reported far and wide how Sven went through his drili, 
And all, both officers and men, smiled at his want of skill; 

But he went calmly plodding on, unmindful who might flout, 
And always hoped for better times—and then the war broke out. 


Now when the troops prepared to march, some question rose again 
If Dufva had got wit enough to join in the campaign, 

He let them talk, stood calmly by, and said in coolest tone: 

« Jf I may not with others go, then I must go alone.” 


His gun and knapsack he slung on, as any other might, 

Was serving man in hours of rest, asoldier inthe fight; 

And if he served, or if he fought, he still was calm and cool, 

And none had called him coward yet, though some might call him fool. 


Brave Sandels to retreat was fain, borne back by Russian force, 
And step by step his host he led along a river’s course— 

Now somewhat in advance of them a bridge the current crossed, 
A little outpost there was placed, scarce twenty men at most. 


These men had lately been dispatched, the highway to repair, 
And lay in peace, their labours o’er, far from the din of war; 
While in a farmstead near at hand, their wants they all supplied, 
And let Sven Dufva wait on them, for he was there beside. 


But suddenly the scene was changed, for down at headlong speed, 
Came gallant Sandel’s Adjutant, allon his foaming steed :_ 

“Off to the bridge, my lads,” he cried, “ for God’s sake, charge the foe! 
’Tis said the enemy prepares to cross the stream below.” 


« And, Sir,” unto their leader thus his hasty orders ran: 

* Break down the bridge, if possible, or fight to the last man! 
The army is lost, if here the foe should burst upon our rear; 
You shall have help, the General himseif will soon be here !” 


Away he galloped. But the troop scarce reached the bridge below, 
When high upon the bank beyond was seen th’ approaching foe. 
beef spread, they thickened, they took aim, and tired a voliey round, 
And, at the first saluce, eight Fins lay dead upon the ground, 


It was too much, they staggered back—to tarry, now, were vain; 
Another volley, and but five of their brave band remain. 

So all obeyed the signal given, in order to retreat, 

Sven Dufvaonly he mistvok, and lowered his bayonet. 


And when the others faced about, he biundered more and more, 

For, far from turning back at once, down oa the bridge he bore; 

And thus he stood, erect and broaG, as steady as a rock, 

Prepared to show that, henceforth, mone his skill in arms might mock. 


Nor was it long ere he could prove he had not learnt in vain, 

For in a moment, o’er the bridge, the foe poured forth like rain ; 
They thundered onward, one by one, and as their numbers s,, ell, 
He struck them right and left about, until like flies they fell. 


Toll ond slasighs, wih: heed wmoovened, on & it of steps hi 
With his thin left hand supporting on his knees his tattered ad 


And he sung to the assemblage, all who chose might hear the strain, 
But his song was poor, and scanty was the pittance he could gain ; 
Nearest to , round the staircase, in fa: r company, 

Stood a merry young collegian and some ragged boys and I. 


And he s of former greatness, of the glorious days of yore 

Of bold pew A now scarce remembered, mont hearts that beat no more: 
And he sung of Finland’s struggles, of our country’s latest strife, 

Of our victories and our sorrows, and the days with glory rife. 


“T have heard,” he sung, ‘the cannon roar in six-and-thirty fights; 

I have borne both cold wa hunger, I have watched for days ‘and nights; 
I was once a sturdy soldier, now all crippled and forlorn, 

With one arm shot off at Ume, and the other bare and worn. 


“ Midst this younger generation is there any that was 

When the cry was heard, ‘ To battle, for the foe is ang nigh!’ 
There was fire and spirit in us, men were then of other mould, 
Then this poor old heart was glowing, that will soon be icy cold. 


“Tavasthus! I'll ne’er forget thee, when, from Hattelmala’s height, 
First I saw thee stretched beneath me, sleeping in the pale moonlight. 
It was late; the air was biting; long and wearily we’d marched, 

Yet I thought not of reposing, nor for hearth and home I searched. 


“No! ’twas for thy frozen valleys that my bosom yearned the while— 
There was more than hearth and homestead, more than slumber after toil. 
Finland’s host was there assembled—young and gallant, free and brave; 
And our country’s eyes were on us, and for her our blood we gave, 


“ Now, hurrah! for brave old Klercker, endless honour is his due ; 
Twenty years of toil had tried him, as a man and soldier, too; 

His white head I well remember, as amid the ranks he rode, 

Mustering his brave boys with glances where a father’s fondness glowed. 


“ He the scattered troops had gathered, every movement he had planned 
We had met from various quarters—we remained at his command; 
And he found us all assembled, and his visage beamed with hope, 

And io him as the preserver of our country we looked up. 


“ With six thousand sons around him, equal to the foe in strength, 
We with bold and joyous spirit longed to face their host at length. 
Doubt we knew not, fear we felt not, battle was our watchword grim ; 
And we trusted in each other—he in us, and we in him. 


# — ae Klingsporr, the Field-Marshal, with his bearing proud and 


go, 
With his mean and coward spirit, and his single lowering eye; 
Then came Klingsporr—seized the office due unto his high estate, 
And gave orders, prompt as Klercker’s; but the order was—retreat! 


“ Oh! thou night of glories, mid the snows of Tavasthus, 
Years have passed since then, yet memory paints thee still in brightest 


ues ; 
Though our faith was basely bartered, and our hearts were like to break, 
Though our dreams of victory faded, for a heartless dastard’s sake. 


“ When shall he be brought to judgment ? how escape the sentence dread, 
For his baseness in retreating when the charge he should have led ; 
For the shame with which he blackened our fair fame and dauntless 


mood; 
For thetears that he wrung from us, when we sheuld have shed our blood? 


“ Did we yield at Sikajoki, to the foeman’s fierce attacks? 

Did our hands or heels best serve us in the field of Savolax ? 
Adlercreutz full well ht answer, Cronstadt, too, and many more ; 
But alas, the brave are sleeping where no answer gains our 8 ! 


“T have named those gallant captains, nought can here their honour dim, 

Many of their brave cempanions now repose in peace with them. 

ay Dobeln, both are slumbering; wouldst thou hear their valiant 
eas ? 

Now the only witness left them is a worn-out invalid’s. 


“ Oh that I had also fallen when my nobler comrades fell, 
When the gallant Finnish army played its fearful game so well, 
Where our gory shone the brightest, when at Alavo we stood. 
Or at Sikajoki, Salmi, or on Lappo’s field of blood. 


_“ Then I’d not been doomed to wander to the northern snows again, 
Nor to see our joy triumphant turned into despair and pain; . 

Nor to mourn o’er thousand brothers whom e’er iong we should behold, 

Stiffening in the ice at Tornea, or at Kalix basely sold. 


“ Heavy end of all our sorrows, mournful parting from our land ! 

Soon I came with some few stragglers down to Westerbothnia’s strand; 
Then to Sweden ever faithful, on its shores my blood I shed; 

Now behoid me here among yeu, singing for a crust of bread. 


‘God preserve our country, brethren, let the rest be as it may, 

For a soldier snust be ready life and limb to cast away; 

God preserve our country! ever with these words I'll end my strain, 
Though its subject oft may vary, this the burden shall remain.” 


And he rose, the aged soldier, went about among the crowd, 

Many turned unheeding from him, some a irifling coin bestowed; 

And he came unto the carriage, where the haugnty Ma-nate sat, 
Bowed his hoary head submissive, and stretched forth his tattered hat. 


But the General high and mighty, with his ribbons, stars, and gold, 
Took the hat with angry gesture, tore it from the old man’s hoid, 


SVEABORG, 
(Translated from the Swedish of J. L. Runeberg.) 

During the war in Finland, in 1807, General Cronstedt betrayed the im- 

regnable fortress of Sveaborg into the hands of the Russians, under 
Geran Suchtelen, though ic had a garrison of 6000 men, and sufficient 

rovisions and amzounition to enable it to maintain itself fora whole year. 
He was induced to commit this frightful act of treachery by Russian bribes, 
as well as forged newspapers, introduced into the fortress, containing false 
accounts of the losses sustained by the Swedes. By this, as well as other 
acts of treachery, Finland fell iato the hends of Russia, notwithstanding 
the bold and valiant exploits of the Swedish Generals Adlercreutz, 
Dobeln, Sandels, Kleuggsporr, &c., who did their utmost to defend the 
unhappy country against Russian invasion, The same Cronstedt, who 
now acted such a despicable part. had previously distinguished himself 
by gaining the battle of Svensksund, one of the most decisive naval en- 
gagements, When 190 Swedixh vessels beat 230 Russian, destroying 50 
of the enemy’s ships with a loss of only two themselves; the Prince of 
Nassau, who commandei the Russian fleet, being mortally wounded, 
while attempting to escape by swimming. This great victory was gained 
on the 9th July, 1790. Sveaborg was strongly fortified by Count Ehrns- 
vard, in 1749, and was always considered impregnabie: the fortifications 
extend over seven islands, situated at the entrance to the harbour of 
Heisingfors, the capital of Finland. 


When evening shades began to flit, )*‘ Had ecean’s waves, with fearful 


: é Gazed on him and on the people, gazed—and ere a moment passed 
oid Boviee Sial and Lwould at Bnwulfed each battlement ? To cut this giant down in vain they strove with headlong ire, All the old man’s treasured pennies o'er the market-place he cast. ° 
And talk of times bygone; By thunderbolt or lightning’s flash | The eee Tee ey ten thelr ee be ox’ Re Speeehless stood the aged soldier, but these words the General said, 


*Mid jests aud jokes the hours ad- Were those strong bulwarks rent ? 


**T have heard thy song, I also for that land my blood have shed, 
Was there none left the walls to 


Even in life’s decline the memory of thoge days is dear to me, 
1am proud of it, I tell thee, far more proud than thou canst be. 


“ True it is that fortune failed us during many a bloody fight, 

True it ig that all our triumphs soon were turned to scorn and flight ; 
Yet we never need demean us, never bow our heads with shame. 

I can wear my hat with honour—thou, old man, mayst do the same.” 


As he spoke, a kindling glory o’er his noble features spread, 
And with manly pride he thrust the hat upon the soldier’s head: 
Oh, my heart still burns within me, ever shall my soul rejoice, 
When I think upon his bearing, and recall his words and voice. 


** Fortune’s favours fall unequal, such is the Divine decree: 

I have wealth, and lands, and honours; thou hast want and poverty, 
But the best is ours in common—faith that nought could e’er betray; 
Honour with our life-blood purchased, and a conscience clear as day. 


** Therefore we are comrades, brother, therefore come and take thy rest; 
Let us share all lesser blessings, even as we have shared the best. 

I’ve a home and bread to give thee, and my treasures shall be thine, 
Sing to me thy pleasant ditties, I will cheer thy life’s decline.” 


Soon beside him, in the carriage, sat the aged grenadier, 

And the crowd made way rejoicing—hailed the sight with many a cheer, 
To the carriage, rolling onward, long | listened with delight, 

But my eyes were dim with tear-drops, and it soon was lost from sight. 


When Sandeils with his band drew nigh, and saw how Dutva fought, 


“ Ha, bravo, bravo!” he exclaimed, “ keep on, my champion bold: 
Let not one devil cross that bekige aby. place a moment hold! 
’Tis thus a Fin should fight—such men we well may soldiers call: 
Fly to his rescue—charge, my lads! This one has saved us all!” 


Soon as the fierce invaders found that all assault was vain, 

The Russian squadrons slowly turned, and swept back o’er the plain, 
When all was o’er, the General alight: d from his horse, 

And asked for him who on that bridge had braved the hostile force. 


They pointed out Sven Dufva, then. His battle now was o’er ; 
Bravely and boidiy he had tought, but he would fight no more. 
It seemea as he had laid him down to rest fron toil and war; 
Perhaps not calmer than before, but only paler far. 


And Sandels bent him down, and  pemeey on him that oe in peace— 
It was no stranger that he saw, fuli well he knew that face. 

But ‘neath his heart even as he lay, the grass was stained and red, 

A treacherous ball had pierced his breast, and he was cold and dead. 


* That ball knew well where it should hit, this saying is most true,” 
Thus gravely spoke the General, “ far more than we it knew; 

It left his brain untouched, for that was but his weakest part, 

And struck at what was better far, his noble, gailant heart.” 


vanced, 
When Sveaborg toname we chanced. guard ? 
I epoke but carelessly the while, Weasked; but noreply was heard, 

‘When aie the old man|« rom many a bosom, scarred and 

frowned : 
* Hast seen the wave-encircled isle, Morr Barak the groan of pain; 

By Ehrnsvard’s bastions crowned ? | Froin eyes that never wept before 
That proud Gibraitarof the north?” | ‘The tears gushed forth like rain: 
Thus moodily his words broke forth. | your Fatherland was dead, ye brave, 
“Tt glances far o’er sea and eky, And men stood weeping o’er the 
ae th le of granite ee val hia grave. 

nd rears Gustavus’ swordt on high | « 
wht prou aly calla — Comeon P : cote } the man whose deed of 

at sword deals not in idle threats,| Wow cansed those tears to flow 
It flashes—and annihilates, Once gained the fairest laurel- 
‘Near not that isle with boastful! | wreath 
mi That e’er decked hero's brow. 


ien 
On battle’s blood-red path! Our pavy owes its brightest gem, 
Rouse not the haughty Ocean Queen | The victory of Svensksund, to him. 
In her dread hour of wrath. ‘ 
She'll send thee back some fierce | ‘ Yet, evenif worlds from his right 
death-notes, hand, : 
=e thousand cannons’ gaping| __ New life and light should galn— 


‘oats. If suns shou d pale before hisbrand, | And through the army, far and wide, these words like wildfire flew ‘ 
“« F He'd only reap disdain— ‘And all with one accord agreed that Sandels’ words were true. Translated from the Swedish of J. L. Runcberg. 
ee wat Binleads arid = guerdon for such deed of | Poor Dufva’s wit was scant, they said ,to serve in woe or weal ; ms : 
erento the Polar snows; a Wrou ont a tHcponk of ieiruevard’s His head was weak, but all contess, his heart was true as steel. 
e 2 . 
bright spel sg ed fame. ENSIGN STAL’S FAIR-DAY REMINISCENCES, IMMENSE FaILurE Ar Come TeapaIt is announood from 
“And high our spirit rose; “ Thou lov’st, d h in- | “ Ho, good le, men and women, is th whi h Trieste, that a house which had carried on for many years speculations in 
might we Tyrave all hostile areie ben} saith erecta Who will listens to'the ditty of an aged yr. aha re grain to an enormous extent, has just failed. The firm had purchased 
powers Thou loy’st our legends old ; Thus began a simple ballad, which when last in town I heard great quantities of corn in ar: and the Sea of reps and the 
Sor mg as Sveaborg was ours. Perchance that thou wilt sing one | On the market-place one morning: you shall hear it word for word. ussian Governmeat have prohibited its exportation. In the emergency 


thus created, the head of the house lately proceeded to St. Peiersbucg 
to solicit from the Kmperor some relaxation, obtaining an advance of 
£100,000 from capitalists at Vienna ani Treste, to avert a stoppage 
meanwhile. His journey, however, has been fruitless, and the suspens on 
ot the house is therefore announced. The lowest amoun at which his 
liabilities are estimated, seems to be £250,000, as it issaid that the wheat 
purchased by him in the Sea of Azoff alone, was to the value of £150,000, 
and that in the Black Sea the total amount was still more cousiderable. 


A Britist GRENADIER.—A rather amusing circumstance 
occurred a few days since at the police-office, Chesterfield, aifording a 
ratifying illustration of the enthusiasm and ardour prevailing among the 
ritish troops with reference to the Russian war. Sergeant Greenwood, 
of the Grenadier Guards, applied to the sitting magistrate for the requi- 
site form to enable him to forward a deserter to head quarters. The de- 
serter who was aremarkably fine and well proportioned young 'eliow, 
was dressed in the garb of a“ navvie,” and had vo untarily surrendered 
himself, as he was anxious to join his regiment before they embarked for 
the seat of war, for be understood that they had been ordered on active 
service. It appeared that he had deserted from the Grenadier Guards 
thirteen months previously, from London, owing to having grown weary of 
an inactive life, but since he understood that his comrades were going to 
seek laurels in the East, he wished to join them immediately ; if he had 
foreseen the present war he would never have deserted. 


Tre Czar AND EncuisH Frrenps.—As an indication of the 
altered state of feeling with respect to the Emperor of Russia, in the 
minds of his quondam friends, induced by the systematic course of lying 

id gm! pursued, it is stated that at Chatsworth, the ducal 

‘ , e personal friend and host of the Czar duriny his 
ce in this country, the full length portrait of the Emperor hauging 
at the foot of the grand staircase, and other remembrances of the Im- 
perial house, have turned with their front to the wall. The fountain, 
too, which was once named after his Russian Majesty, has repudiated 
his relationship, and now bears the more loyal appellation of Victoria, 


om a, 
¥ sas ahitntings sence Suclaalagt The Yale that now I’ve told. 


Whenser that name waseaid; | Then, give his black deed to the 
All fears and murmurs died at once, ugh. i 

Even cold and hunger fled. aa ee 
The Finnish bear from slumbers alaht: 


woke— ‘ 
It raised its paw, and dealtthestroke. | “ 7onceal his lineage, hide hisrace— 
“ How oft, as incoldnights he lay | That none may blush for his dis. 
Upon his icy bed, grace— 
Far, far from earth and home away,| Let it be all his own! : 
It ee i as bee ma ae who his ee: brings tp shame, 
is tent when snow al orrace,ner sire, nor s i 
In distant lands his home—his all. ’ Sees 
“>Twas then a whisper floated by; | Call him a serpent false and vile, 
jpbatk rumour we mi po al That wretch devoid of faith ! ‘ 
t spoke of shame and treachery, | C@!l him disgrace, and scorn, and 
And of our arms’ disgrace. aif infamy an wanes 
’ 
b 


+ og oo rank ee See Oh! call him by no other name, 
But only met with haughty scorn. Tosparethy hearers griefand shame. 


“ But who, till time be dead, shall e’er | “ Take all that’ 
* * . 's blackes' 
wernt the shame, the groan, And allof life that's ee — 
hen, like a thunderbolt of fear, | And weave of them some name of 
The fatal truth was known, Ese, ‘ 
at all our last, fond hopes were | And give it to the accurst ; 


o'er, Lt could not wear a deadl 
That Sveaborg was ours no more. | Than his, who Bveaborg betrayed.” 


It was fair-day—crowds were gathering—goods on all sides met the eye, 
But the crowd was dull and cheerless, nor was I inclined to buy ; 
Thus in absent mood I wandered, till a narrower street I gained, 
When a carriage stood before me, by the passing crowd detained, 


If by force compelled I know not, but the driver stopped amain, 
Whilst a liveried lackey shouted to the gathering crowd in vain. 

But a gentleman sat leaning in the carriage unconcerned, - 

Costly furs were wrapt around him, glittering stars his breast adorned. 


As I steod and gazed upon him, scenes long past awoke again, 
Surely 1 had seen those features years ago—but where and when ? 
*Twas at Lappo, ’twas at Salmis, where he bravely fought of yore; 
I had known him then as Captain, now a Generai’s rank he bore. 


And a change had come upon him—not the work of time alone; 
’Twas perchance the mark of greatness, in life’s lofty pathways won, 
Was it pride alone? I know not; but his air and beaing, grand 
*Mid its stiff and icy sternness, bore the stamp of calm command. 


Pleasant ’tis to meet with comrades from the warlike days of old; 
But on him, with orders glit'ering, I could gaze unmoved and cold: 
“ Art thou grown so proud?” I muttered. “ Once thou midst our ranks 


hast stood, 
Humbler far, though decked more nobly, in thy crimson-trickling blood. 


Then began that simple ditty, in a quavering voice and shrill 

Over the market- 1805 resounding, through the crowd I heard it thrill : 

“Ho! people, man and woman, is there aho-witk hear, hye 

Who listen to the ditty of ghee ' oe Uo 
ape gierts eA Tisten, T was 

Ser mrned aw n iro magn Wa 

Sideways then Tbent my footsteps, steering through the busy throng, 

ill T reached the aged soldier, as he sat and sang his song. ’ 


; 


J sof the ‘gelf-same mould, 
m the ate stern and cold. 


* Pronounced Btole. 
+ “Gustafevard "—the Sword of Gustavus—is the name 


which the batteries of Syeaborg are built, 
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IMPERIAL MOLE AND (tA) TERY, 


(EXPLODED, 1 P.M.) 


THE 


We are now enabled to present to our readers a View of this memorable 
attack, by the Allied fleets, upon the principal mercantile oity in this part of 
Russia, situated on the northern shore of the Black Sea. For this representa- 
tion we are indebted to the pencil of Lieutenant Montagu O'Reilly, H.M.8. 
Retribution, The details of the bombardment were published in the official 
despatches. We quote the principal incidents :— 


At 5.80 a.m, Saturday, April 22nd, 1854, the steam squadron weighed ; con- 
sisting of — 


Ba FIRST DIVISION, 
Tiger <<, {7} Bowls | Peamartee -. «. --} French; 


TRANSPORTS AND SHIPPING 


ON FIRE. 
BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA BY THE 
midi ts SECOND a 
youn. ‘  enguen Cote Crepes.” } French 
Terrible es ship) esta) “as 


ROCKET-BOATS “THE TERRIBLE” SAMSON.” 


SALT MAGAZINE ON FIRE. 
ENGLISH AND 


FRENCH STEAM 


r 

of the Terrible, Tiger, Retribution, and three French steamers. The Re- 
tribution led the way, closely followed by the other steamers. The Russians 
had laid down a“ lump,” that is, an old vessel was anchored to mark the dis- 


visions. The first consisted of the Samson, Furious, Vauban, and 
fogador. 
The Samson fired the first shot at the Imperial Mole, and the fire was in- 


The following was the attacking force:- French, Mogador, Vauban, | stantly returned. When within about 2000 yards, each steamer delivered the| tance their guns would carry. The Allied division went within this mark, and 
Descartes, Caton; English, Samson, Terrible, Tiger, Retribution, Furious; and | fire of her enormous guna, then wheeled round in a circle of about half a mile| therefore exposed themselves to loss from the shot of the enemy. The Terrible 


a detachment of rocket-boate under Commander Dixon. The Sanspareil and 
Highflyer acted as a reserve. 

At five o’clook on the morning of the 22nd of April, the signal was 
made for the steamers to commence an attack on the Imperial Mole, and 
the fortifications in its neighbourhood. The steamers entered in two 


ODESSA AND THE ADJACENT COAST.m.ne HED BY 


in diameter, each taking up the fire in succession. The guns in the mole) stood further in than the rest, and commenced firing red-hot shot. After 
answered steadily, and in the course of an hour the Vauban came towards the ' time a loud explosion was heard. The Imperial magazine had been blown 
fleets, on fire from red-hot shot, and riddled in several places. Happily, the! up by a shot from the Terrible, and great part of the mole on which it stood 
fire was got under, and she returned to her post. { was rent in pieces. This relieved the Anglo-French squadron from their most 

At seven a.m, the seoond division received the signal to stand in. It cen-' formidable opponent, the battery on the Imperial Mole. The Terrible con- 


SQUADRON.—SKETCHED BY LIEUTENANT MONTAGU 


“ RETRIBUTION.” “ VAUBAN,” 


tinued to fire red-hot shot. A Russian frigate in the harbour took fire, burnt 
to the water’s edge, and blew up. 

Each of the vessels which remained out of action had sent a rocket boat, 
firing 24-pound rockets, and these caused terrible destruction. The dockyard 
was the chief object of these missiles, and it was soon in flames. Two new 
frigates, and from twenty to thirty merchantmen, were either sunk or burnt. 

At half-past five p.m., when the action had lasted twelve hours and a half, 
the signal of recall was made. The action ceased; the Zerrible having lost 
two men killed and five wounded; the Vauban two men killed and one 
wounded ; the Retribution three, and the Samson five wounded. The Zerrible 


“ MoGADOR ” “ CATON” PRESENTING SIGNALS, 


in a BMS. “RETRIBUTION.” 


was received with all honours 01 pising the fleet. 
she steamed past on her way tot» Bosphorus, 

This attack on Odessa was skilfully and bravely conducted. The rocket- 
boats were adroitly managed under a galling rom an enemy every way 
well prepared ; but nothing could surpass the cl determination of the united 
little steam squadron. When we consider the cruel hostility which the unfor- 
tunate Tige! met with on the rocks, it is to be regretted that a bombardment, 
80 suceessfully commenced, was not carried toa more effective result. We be- 
lieve Mr. Montagu O'Reilly, Senior Lieutenant of the Retribution, was the 
only commissioned officer wounded. 


Each ship cheered her as 


a a 
LAZARETTO, _ ‘“sumrausa” HOVE To, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHUROH. 


MEUTENANT MONTAGU O’REILLY, EMS. “RETRIBUTION.” 


QUARANTINE MULE AND BATTERY. 


Dea ocr exit as 
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THE PaincieLes OF CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND THE PRACTICE OF 
PRISON DISCIPLINE INVESTIGATED. By GrorcE Comps, Simpkia. 
The momentous question of the fit disposal of criminals has recently 
acquired augmented importance by tue refusal of the Australian colonies 
any longer to receive the convicts of the Mother Country. So long as 
transportation remained possible, and our population could be purified 
by the comparatively easy prove+s of draining off the dregs, the ques- 
tion of the reformation of the criminal attracted in England but small 
share of public attention, Our own interests did not appear to be di- 
rectly concerned, and the voice of humanity, through ignorance or in- 
difference, remained unkeeded, But now, when it has become a matter 
of certainty that English society must in future be leavened by the ad- 
mixture of a large proportion of those criminals who, under the former 
régime, would have been sent into banishment, it becomes 4 question 
not only of most serious import but also of preasing urgency, to decide 
upon the course that best promises to prepare the criminal for the 
proper enjoyment of recovered liberty, and to guard society against 

contamination and future outrage. 

But are the means aow in use inadequate for the attainment of these 
ends? Mr. Combe proves them to have utterly failed, and the facts 
which he adduces in support of tais conclusioa, are, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, thoroughly coavincing. J udging trom the operations of 
the present system, we are driven to infer that crime is gene- 
rally regarded in the light of a specific malady, which must 
accordingly be treated by certain specific remedies, such as soli- 
tary coniinement, the treadmill, and crankwhrel, while the mental 
and bodily constitution of the prisoner, and the nature of the circum. 
stances in which he was previously placed, are left entirely out of the 
question. The wonder is, not that such treatmeut should have failed of 
success, but that it should ever have found believers in its efficacy. It 
seems to have been forgotten that a criminal, though in a state of 
debasemext, is still a member of the human family, and subject to the 
Jaws of our common nature; for, on what other ground can we for a 
moment excuse the infliction of eolitary confizement till the nervous 
system is prostrated by disease, or the imposition of labour so ex- 
hausting that suicide is had recourse to for relief? These melancholy 
mistakes are the natural results of ignoring the relation that subsists 
between mind and organisation, and of assuming that the former can 
be modified independently «f the condition of the latter. Asa general 
rule, the governors of cur prisons are men who have received no special 
education or training jor their important office, They are usually 
retired oflicers of the army, aad consider their functions to be limited 
to the maintenance of strict disciplise among the prisoners. But even 
were it otherwisz, and were they men eapable, from mental qualities 
and approp-iate training, of seeing and deploring the evils of the 
system committed to them for administration, they have no power to 
apply a remedy. Their field of action is limited by the Legislature, 
which has enacted that, according t» certain prescribed rules, the re- 
formation of criminals must be carried out; no matter what may have 
been their previous history, what their education, or what may be their 
present mental and phyeical condition. 

Mr. Combe aims at a thorough reform. He etarts from the fun- 
damental principle, that no successful treatment of criminals is 
possible, until the aid of physiology is invoked, and every man is con- 
sidered on his own individual grounds. Different criminals have dif- 
ferent constitutions: one is week, and sensitive; another strong, and 
callous; and thus, different causes, operating on different individuals. 
preduce similar crimes ; while, in other cases, similar causes produce 
Giasimilar crimes. Hence the absurdity of seeking to reform several 
hundred different natures by the indi:criminate application of one 
uniform system. Instead of this general routine, Mr. Combe proposes 
to send every individual convicted of crime to a reformatory prison, 
where hia treatment would be conducted on the following principles :— 

ermpe’ently skilled should examine him, and draw up a record 
catia and Marure. and of the proportions which his abdomiual, respi- 
rarory, and circula‘ory organs, and his brain, bear to exch other ; of the 
size of his brain, measured round (he base, from the top of the nose to 
the spinous process of the occipital bone, and thence to the nose again; 
from the top of the nose, directly over ihe forehead and coronal region, 
to the above-named process; and from ear to ear, cn the line of the eye- 
brows; and, again, separately from ear to ear, on the line of the spiaous 
process These measurements, stated in inches and tenths, would indicate 
pretty well whether the brain was small, large, or of a mediun size, and 
show whether we were dealing with a feeble, average, or powerful-minded 
erson—an indispensable element of knowledge in judging of his treatment. 
very convict is an individual, and individuals differ from each other 
in physical and mental qualities, throngh the whole range from the Aztec 
idiots te Socrates or Napoleon Bonaparte. It would be as rational to 
treat all patients, whatever their ages, sexes, constitutions, and diseases 
might be, in one and the same way, with a view to their cure, as to treat 
all convicts alike with a view to their reformation. : 

Having recorded these particular items of the constitution, the next 
thing should be to state the size of the different regions of the brain, viz., 
the anterior lobe, coronal region, and basilar region, and their relative 

roportions, according to the best estimate that could be formed ; for it is 

m ible as ascertain these dimeneions with mathematical precision. 
This would go far to show the absolute and relative power of the intellec- 
tual, moral, and animal faculties with which we had to deal. Next, the 
predominating, the medium, and the deficient organs should be estimated 
and stated. This would show, for example, whether the individual wae 
naturally vio ent and open; cruel, yet reserved ana deceitful; inclined to 
theft; the jovial, reckless, and daring victim to sensual pleasure, but not 
malevolent, and 80 forth; also, whether he was naturally icsensible to 
justice, to religious emotion, to benevolent feeling, or the reverse ; also 
‘whether his intellectual powers were feeble or strong, and whether these 
were deficient in the observing department, in the reflecting department, 
ee cada of the constitution would prepare the way for esti- 
mating the temperanfent which, should next be observed and re- 
corded ; whether it be nervous, sanguine, fibrous, or lymphatic, or a com 
bination of theee. This also is an important article ef knowledge for our 
guidance in the treatment, since it indicates largely the :ctivity and 
pore of resistance of the organism generally, and particularly of the 

"This record of the bodily system being completed, the next inquiry 
should be into the history of the individual. Who were his parents? 
‘Were they sane or insane? drunken or sober ? What kind of employ- 
ment were the: engaged in? What training andinstruction did they give 

the convict? What trade was he taught? What does he now know, and 

t he do? 5 oF : 

bg te to these questions, considered in connection with the record of 
his corporeal constitution, would present a tolerably precise view of the 
real nature and condition of the being upon whom we intended to operate. 
They would reveal the causes of his crime—whether it arose from a feeble 
mind and body, inherited from diseased or drunken parents; from 
strong natural vicious dispositions; or from neither of these, but from 
sheer misdirection, ignorance, and unfavourable circumstances. Convicts, 
who had become such from these different causes, would uire very dif- 
ferent modes of treatment. When once possessed of this information, we 
should be able to classify prisoners more successfully than has hitherto 
been done, and to apply a mode of treatment to each class suited to the 
natural qualities and circumstances of the individuals who compose it. 


To those who are in the habit of considering phrenology as destitute 
of any foundation in nature, these ideas will appear simply ridiculous; 
but they may be inclined to pause before they decidedly reject them ag 
absurd, if they will first con :ider the following opinion, prefixed to the 
pamphlet, which is signed by Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir James Clark, Sir 
Henry Holland, Professor Owen, Sir John Forbes, Dr. Conolly, and Pro- 
fessor Carpenter—men whose “names are great in mouths of wiseet 
censure ”:— 


never 
they become based on physiology, and espe stology 
om nervous system—is @ sound principle ; and)mos. strongly entertaining 


this convict ion, we recemmend Mr. Combe’s views to the consideration of 
all who take an interest in these momentons subjects. 

The limit: towhich we are here confined do not permit us to enter 
into any further details; and we therefore content ourselves by referring 
to the pamphlet itself, all who take delight in works which bear the im- 
prece of decp thought and genuine benevolence. 


TRANSCAUCASIA: Sketches of the Nations acd Races between the 
Black Sea aud the Caspian. By Baron You HAxTHausen. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

The learned author of this volume is advantageously known by his 

“ Studies on Ruesia,” in which he investigates the internal and econo- 

mical state of ihat empire, and the work before us will and to his 

literary fame. Starting from Kertch, on the Black Sea, our traveller 


landed at Redout Kalé, and procesded to Mingrelia, where he spesks 
almost in rapture of the forests, particularly of the beech-trees, ** sur- 
passing in beauty those of Holland and Zealand.” Arrived at Kutais, 
the chief town of Mingrejia, he there desuribes ‘he system of landed 
tenure. “The cultivators are not a class of independent landed pro- 
prietors, but hold either under the Crown, the monasteries, or the noblea, 
The latter class have, probatily, beenregarded as serfs only sinos the 
Russian occupation of the country; the two Arst classes are still free.” 
So it appears that serfdom is one of the means by which Russla proposes 
to civilise its dependencies, Mzketiia, the accient reeidence of the Czars 
of Georgiu, is next reached. According to tradition, it was built by 
Mzkhitos, great-grandson of Noah. It is supposed to be one of the most 
ancient towns in the world; and De. Lyall, in his ‘' Travels,” sates that 
it was once twenty miles in circumference, and contained eighty thoa- 
sand men capable of bearing arms. Our traveller next arrived at Tiflis, 
the modern capital of Georgia, and there met some German colonists, 
all, as he was informed, Suabians, principally from Wurtemberg, ** who 
emigrated about the year 1818, deeming their religious opinions and 
rights injuriously invaded in their own country.” They were first es!a- 
blished at Odetsa, and afterwards transplanted to the neighbourhood of 
Tiflls. They seem tobe fanatics, for nothing but military torce prevented 
them from abandoning their new home and all their possessions to emi- 
grate to Jerusalem, veliering that the end of the world was approach- 
ing. oe they »ppear to have exercised little influence in elevating 
the conditiens of the surrounding Georgians and !atara. Some interest- 
ing remarks are made va Georgian agriculture, The fazms have no strict 
allotinents: 

If, for instance, a man dies leaving a con in his minority, the nearest 
neighbour takes the seignorial Jand, with the taxes to which it is liable 
(in some instances at the instigation of the proprietor himself), and the 
heir, on coming of age, takes bis share from the wasteland. . ... . 
Taxation is usually the tenth of the produce, but only in a few places is it 

aid in kind: that portion which falls on the corn districts is commuted 
or a fixed payment, but, I believe, unequaily. In some places I found 
that the Crown peasants, on each day’s work, pay one kod of wheat or 
barley, whichever is on the ground. In a bad year the taxes are remitted ; 
and this, of course. opens the door to the arbitrary intervention of officials. 
In other places | was told that the Crown demands two kod from every 
family, levied according to the census: for this the parish is responsible ; 
and the allotment resis with the Natzval. 


In a second edition, the translator would do well, in a foot note, to ex- 
plain the English weight and measure of “ one kod.” 

The reader will find some highly-interesting particulars of the Jews 
from pages 136 to 141. It appears that the Lalmudist Jews are met 
with in all the countries south of the Caucasus. The Karaim Jews live 
principally in the provinces of Erivan and Akhalzik. hey assert their 
descent, pure and unmixed, from the tribe of Judah, which was led to 
Babylon :— 


In the district of Derbend there is said to be a sect of Jews named 
Uriani, who embraced Christianity, but without relinquishing their ob- 
servance of the Jewish law in its full extent. They keep holy only the 
Sabbath-day, and adhere strictly to all the injunctions and usages of the 
Law, following the example of Christ, whom they acknowledge as the 
Messiah, and who likewise enjoined obedience to the Law. It is said that 
they claim to be a remnant of the tribe of Benjamin, who during, or after, 
the captivity, moved northwards from Assyria. At the period of the 
birth of Cbri.t, they assert, their scribes arnounced that the Messiah 
was born in Bethlehem; and, in consequence, they sent thither 
two of their number, named Longinus and Elias, who were received 
among the seventy Gisciples of Christ. After the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection, ‘ie later reterned to their brethren, taking with 
them the under-garment of Christ (not the seamless coat), which is stil! 
preserved avd «or-hi.ped in the Cathedral of Mzcheta, near Tifl's. 


‘Lonzigus s said to have committed to writing the teachings of the 


Sav our, in a book which hey asser’ is stil in existence—ov, at least, a 
transc:ip ofi', bu is peserved with gr at secrecy. they ha-e noknow- 
ledge or the New Tesiament I ould be of the highest interest to insti- 
tute aresearch res ,ectiny this sect, al hough very dillicuit t» arrive a 

the trath ; but how impor ant the discovery of a b ok which might in any 
degree form acoroliary to the G spel. The fa e of the Israelite tribes in 
Assyria, it is known, still rernains a matter of historical doubt: they 
were, unquestionably, dispersed throughout Asia, and a lurge portion 
penetrated to the Caucasian countries, although they are not found there 
in any considerable numbers at the present day. In the fifth century the 
King of Persia transplanted 71,000 Jewish families trom the towns of 
Armenia into Persia. 


Armenia is celebrated for legends about Noah and the Ark, which 
rested on Mount Ararat. When Nosh looked out of the Ark from 
Ararat, he beheld dry ground, and on that spot Erivan is said to be 
built ; for, in the language of Armenia, Erivan means “ Visidle.” Here 
he planted the vine which is still shown, but, owing to the sins of man- 
kind, it does bear grapes yielding wine. The town of Nakh'chevan 
signifies the first spot on which Nosh alighted. ‘‘ There is a marked 
distinction between the Armerians and Georgians; whilst the constitnu- 
tion of the latter people is strictly feudal in ita character, the political 
state of Armenia is essentially democratic. . . . The family con- 
stitution and domestic life of the Armenians are quite of a patriarchal 
character; but in one respect they differ fundamentally from the Asiatic 
nations; the sccial position which woman occupies, the recognition of 
her independence, and her claims to an equality of respect and dignity. 
Among the Mohamedan people woman is regarded only 1m the light of 
a semi-human creature: she is the born slave of man.” This is the 
popular opinion; but there are passages in the Koran, quoted in Mr. 
Hobhouse’s (now Lord Broughton) travels, which decide the matter in 
a totally opposite sense. Thus Mohamed expressly states, that 
“ Whosoever doeth good works, either man or woman, and believeth, 
shall enter into Paradise.” In another passage, he says, “ Believing 
men and women shall enter into the heavenly Paradise.” This, the 
highest possible testimony, effectively refutes the vulgar error. 

The Yezidis dwellin Armenia. They believe ia the same God as the 
Armenians, regard Jesus as the Son of God, and venerate Mary ; never- 
theless, they are “‘ devil-worshippers.” The following is what Haxt- 
hausen learned about this curious sect :— 


The Yezidis are Monotheists, and are ignorant of the doctrine of the 

Trinity. Of the Holy Spirit they know nothing. They designate Christ as 
the Son of God, but do not recognise his divinity. They believe that Saran 
(Sheitan) was the first created, greatest, and most exalted of the arch- 
angels; that the world was made by him at God’s command, and that to 
him was entrusted its government; but that, for esteeming himself equal 
to God, he was banished from the Divine presence. Nevertheless, he will 
be again received into faveur, and his kingdom (this world) restored to 
him. They suffer no one to think ill of Satan; if the Tatar Mohame- 
dan curse, * Accursed be Satan,” they are bound either to slay the 
speaker or themselves. On a certain day they offer to Satan thirty 
sheep; at Easter they sacrifice to Christ, but only one sheep. 
Christ, they say, is merciiul, but Satan is not so readily propi- 
tiated. The sacrifices take place, usually, in the open country, but some- 
times near the Armenian churches; they are oilered chiefly to Satan, 
sometimes to Christ and the Saints; rarely, or never, directly to the 
Supreme Being.” 
When the period of Satan’s exile from the dominion of the world he created 
is over, the Yezidia expect that he will reward them, whoalone havenever 
spoken ill of him, and have suffered so much for him. On which our 
author exclaims—* Martyrdom for the rights of Saian! Strange con- 
fusion of ideas. with something nevertheless touching.” 


The devil-worshippers, however, are not confined to Armenia. They | 


exist in Siam, and regard Satan as a vizier in diagrace, who may some 
day be restored to power; and they worship him from prudence, lest he 
should punish them when reinstated in his grandeur. 

The celebrated Convent of Echmiadzin, the residence of the Patriarch 
of the Armenian Church, was visited by our traveller. It is about seven- 
teen versts from E:ivan, or about twelve English miles. “ The Ar- 
menians say that this was the site of Paradise ; and that the fire- 
vomiting Ararat was the flaming sword of the Angel who guarded the 
entrance against Adam and his posterity. The Flood destroyed the 
Garden of Eden, and guenched the fire, but likewise obliged Noah to 
land upon the mountain ; so thatthe human race was distributed a secon 1 
time from this spot. Here Noah eaw the rainbow of reconciliation; and 
here he found the vine, the last reranant of the delicious fruits of Para- 
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dise, This famous convent is not remarkable for its size—its length 
being only fifty yards, its breadth forty-eight, and its height thirty-five. 
The Byzantine, Gothic, Moorish, and Italian styles being all blended in 
the structure, is evidence of its having been built at different periods. 
It is richly endowed, possessing five villages, containing 3459 inhabit- 
ants, and some scattered estates in Georgia. “The relic of the Holy 
Lance, preserved at Echmiadzin, is believed by the Mohamedans of 
Bazarid to be the only remedy for the plague, which is said to return 
every seven years. It is carried thither in solemn procession, and is 
aceerted to have invariably arrested the disease.” In this chapter will 
be found much valuable information as to the relation in which the 
Patriarch stands to the Russian Government, and also to the Pope of 
Rome. The eleventh chapter is filled with Armenian legends, of a 
highly poetical character, which will arouse the lovers of romance and 
of ingenious fiction. 

Among the Ossetiane, Baron Haxthausen discovered a strong resem- 
blance to the manners aud onstome of the ancient Germans. The 
hearth in their houses, aud the manner of suspending a kettle from an 
iron hook fastened to a cross beam, precisely resembling those “in the 
peasants’ cottages of Westpbalia and Lower Saxony. The stalls for the 
tailch cows are on each side of the dwelling-room, that they msy be 
under the eye of the mistress, who, as in Westphalia, can overlook them 
from the fire-place. The Ossetes, like the Germans, brew beer from 
barley, and give it thesame mame. They use drinking-horng like the 
Georgians, and, to my astoniahment, wooden beer-cans, and on particu- 
lar oveasions wooden beakers, exactly like those used from tire imme- 
morial in Germany.” The whole of this chapter is full of research on 
the migration of races. The volume, as a whole, is most instructive, 
and is most opportunely published now, that war has called public 
attention to the Caucasus, and the Transcaucasian provinces of Russia. 


Evenix@s at ANTIOCH; with Sketches of Syrian Life. By F. A. 
NEALE, Esq., author of “ Hight Yearsin Syria.” Eyre and Williams. 


Antioch is one of those places which have a voice; it is one of those 
eloquent and warning spots to which Sulpicius would have pointed, to 
rebuke the freakish sadneas or the unreasonable repining of a Cicero, or 
of any leas illustrious murmurers. It has been one of the most notable 
cities of the Bast; it is one of the oldest; over few have such vicissi- 
tudes passed; to few have happened such catastrophes; it has had 
memorable visits from war, fire, tempest, end earthquake from the 
vengeance of Emperors, and the rage and greed of barbarians; its 
wealth has been enormous, its importance and fame were once world- 
wide. But all this interest is in remembrance only; the day of the 
prosperity of Antioch the noble is gone “to join the past eternity.” 
Paul and Barnabas would not, in its present etate, select it as affording 
the same mighty concourse of souls to be gained to the new law 
through their Apostolate. 

The world, however, is such, that thousands relish with peculiar keen- 
ness an account of the present aspect ofsites of evanished greatness, and 
delight in reading the modern adventures and experiences of some 
person like themselves, among monumental and historical scenes, 
which it is not their own lot to visit, but among which the very contrast 
between the things that now occur and the things which the place calis 
to mind, is a distinct and real, though by the reader often ucnoticed, 
source of entertainment. 

Such ia Mr. Neale’s subject in his “ Evenings at Antioch,” and the 
subsidiary lights which he throws on existing manners in Syria. 
He was conneoted with the Consular service; besides that, he 
used to practise the healing art in that country. It may be in- 
ferred that he enjoyed good opportunities of lesrning the character 
of the inhabitants, and their customs; and some very clear and pleasant 
nformation on these points is given iv his introduction, where he also 
relates a few striking anecdotes, one of which is truly horrible, thoujh, 
for all that ever was known of Ibrahim Pacha, there is no rationat 
ground for pronouncing it incredible ; it is truly horrible, and, we fear, 
cpitees true also. We have been very much interested with this intro- 

aoticn. 

The work itself, which is short, consists of 2 graphic delineaticn of 
teven evenings, as they would probably be pa‘se?, ond ag the author 
has passed them, and as he may have passed such, hundreds of times, 
in modern Antiochian sosiety. It is a good idea, by means of which Mr. 
Neale, in a light and agreeable, though sometimes flippant, method, 
makes us familiar with every variety of that motley community, and 
shows us how life proceeds in atown which is amongst the most ruinous, 
the most memorable, the cheapest, ani the most desolate in the world. 


LETTERS FROM THE Nite. By J. W. Crayton, 13th Light Dragoons, 
Thomas Bosworth, 


We took up this production of our Light Dragoon, without the slightest it = 
tention of reading much ofit, but ju-t oturn the pagesover wiih a listle-ry 
cursory glance, skipping aud dipping, so as to lose no more time than 
vould be helped. But the work held us tenaciou-ly Perhaps this is 
one of the greatest commendations that it is possible to bestow on a light 
and unpretending book of travel. Itis mot every man who can write 
travels interestingly. A mere itinerary may be useful as a guide, but it 
cannot be pleasant reading. In general the most stupid method ina 
sermon, is that in which the preacher tells his auditory beforehand all 
the parts and divisions; and the most etupid and interest-killing 
form into which a traveller oan throw his reminiscences is that of a 
diary. To keep a diary 23 a futare track-line for what he has to tell, is 
a wise plan in an author; but to preserve the manner and ledger-like 
rules of it in his book, is the worst of blunders. Mr. Clayton belongs to . 
quite a different school of writers. The reader never knows what he is 
next to read, any more than the narrator, at the date of the occurrences, 
knew what be himself was next going to do, to be, or to suffer. This is 
the right plan, and the true secret of sustaining attention, and of 
awakening an ever fresh interest. There is the effect of adventure in 
the perueal. 

Add that the style—which we cannet, by the way, praise as always 
quite grammatical—is, nevertheless, full of sap and vivacity, offhand, 
racy, joyous, with a fair eprinkling of satirical humour, and you will ac- 
knowledge that this short series of letters must constitute a very recrea- 
tive and cheering work to peruse. Indeed, from London-bridge to 
Egypt, you never once feel tired of your lively companion. Heisclever, 
observant, hilarious, entirely free from the pervading modern defect of 
affectation, and quite instructed enough to hold his own against all 
chance comers. He is a master of joking, and many a smile he moves, 
ag he travels with you through the enormous variety of scenes which 
separate the Thames from the Nile. This is a fair description of the 
little book, whose intrinsic merits drew us onward in its perusal, egainst 
our intent, till we knew not how to lay is down unfinished, In three 
relays of this epistolary conveyance, we get from Tower-street to 
Avignon, where a retrospective retlection breaks from the mouth of our 
military conductor. ‘‘ A few days ago,” cries he, “we were shivering 


.in great coats in the chill October of England, when here we find a 


light sailor’s jacket oppressive.” 

Now, having said a good deal in praise of the little book, and to all 
foregone adding that we believethat whoever travels as far as Marseilles 
with our friend, will cross the seas under his escort, and will finish the 
tour in company 80 cheering—we must take leave to express our dissent 
from some of his views. We have not time to give examples, nor is the 
oase worth such coil; and we hope the author will believe that this is 
not unlucky. 

As to the style, which is gemmed with a thousand felicitous and even 
noble expressions, we have already noticed the ocoasional revolt against 
grammar. A little care, which would remedy that evil, would aleo cure 
another—we mean the rhetorical fault which is called that of “ mixed 
metaphors.” For instance—* He must be less than human who can gaze 
without emotion upon that column of moonlight slumbering on the 
silver bosom of this halcyon sea,” &c. Columns (or pillars) neither wake 
nor sleep—functions peculiar to animal life. Atthe same time, the 
“column of moonlight” is a happy and good expression, as any gazer 
from the decks of far-wandering ships will avouch; more the pity that 
our gallant chronicler should think of putting this luminous column to 
bed. We hope he will write again, y 


5 
-In consequence of the 
manufactures of gold ware 


Manouractures or Gorp War 
impediments experienced in many of t 2 
in the United Kingdom from the existing law, which prohibits a lower 
standard than eigtteen carats, a bill has been introduced by the Govern- 
ment [parte power to the Crown to authorige, by an Order in Council, 
the adoption of » lower quality. The same bill also provides that gold 
and silver wares may be assayed at any lawful asvay-oflice, wherever 
manufactured. 

Tue Spirit-Rarpers.—The leading people in the spirit- 
rapping movement in the United States have been holding a convention 
at New York, and have formed themselves into a Society for the Diffusion 
of Spiritual Knowledge. Governor Tailmadge (Wisconsin) is president 
of the association. 
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Who dare dis - turb thelands, Arm - ing their fe - lon bands, Lift - ing their blood-red hands? 
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Com - bat for hu - mankind, Eng-land and France! 


Who dare disturb the lands, Friends of the rightful cause, Foes of our peace and right, 

Arming their felon bands, Guardians of Europe's laws, Tempt not the useless fight,— 

Lifting their blood-red hands? Guilt in its schemes shall panse, Vain is your arm of might,— 
Let them advance ! Awed by their glance! Vain sword and lance! 

Two mighty States combined, Where their twin banners wave, True hearts repeat the cry, 

Both of one heart and mind, Freedom shall bless the slave ;— England and Liberty! 

Combat for human kind,— Glory attend the brave England and Victory! 
England and France ! "Bnigland and France! England and France! 
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ODESSA. 


Tue accompanying Views present 
striking specimens of the public 
buildings of the city of Odessa, the 
bombardment of which is illus- 
trated in the present Number. It 
has already been described as the 
most flourishing port of the Black 
Sea, and thse handsome edifices 
will bespeak its opulence. The 
princely mansion of Count Woron- 
zoff, which was destroyed during 
the late bombardment, was 
situated on the cliff at the 
end of the Boulevard, and is 
shown in the View engraved in the 
ILLUSTRATED Lonpon NEWS for 
May 18; and in our Journal for 
May 6 will be found three other 
Views. The New Exchange, the co- 
lonnade of which we now engrave, 
is situated at the extremity of the 
Boulevard, opposite to Count 
Woronzoffs Palace. The interior 
g handsome; and balls are held in 
the principal rooms during the 
winter season. 

The Theatre, which we also 
illustrate, is in the large square, 
near the Hétel de Richelieu. 
Italian Operas and French Plays 


are performed here throughout the 
year: here is likewise a Russian 


Theatre, 


ANGLO-FRENCH COM- 
MEMORATIVE MEDAL. 


Mr. Hart, the celebrated Me- 
dallist of Brussels; has just 
struck this very fine Medal, com- 
memorative of the alliance of 
England and France on the Eastern 
question. In the centre of the 
principal side is an excellent 
portrait of the Sultan, surrounded 
with the words ‘“ Abdul-Medjid 
Khan, Empereur des Ottomans.” 
On a very richly-designed border, 
surrounding the central figure, are 
a series of small shields supported 
by swords and banners, emblematic 
of England, France, and Turkey ; 
in addition to scrolls bearing 
respectively the names of “Rede 
schid.” “St. Arnaud,” “ Raglan,” 
“ Redcliffe,” ‘‘ Napoleon,” “ Riza 
Omer,” “* Cambridge,” “ Baraguay,” 
“ Dundas,” and “ Hamelin.” On 
the obverse, “ History” holds a 
laurel wreath, and is recording 
upon a pyramid the words “ Vic- 
toire Napoleon, 1854—‘ La Mer 
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PERSIAN SOLDIERS IN THE PAY OF RUSSIA.—-FEOM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH, 


Noire et le Danube seront libres.” 
“La France et l’Angleterre unies pour la Défense du Droit,” and at 
the foot of the seated figure, the words “ Dieu le Veut.” The de- 


sign is, throughout, well conceived, and has been admirably executed _ 


by the medallist. 


PERSIAN SOLDIERS IN THE RUSSIAN SERVICE. 


Tus regiment, commanded by General Prince Béboudoff, is the most 
picturerque in attire of any in the Russian service, and the tout ensemble 
presented by the appearance of the soldiers, whea mounted on their 
Arabian steeds, has quite a gorgeous effect. The material of their 


Around the medal are the words, , 


varied in each individual, exhibiting a variety of rich contrasts, and 
profusely decorated with gold and silver lace. Their peaked caps are of — 
the short soft black woolof the Caucasian lambs. These Persian soldiers | 
are slim and well made, with long oval faces, handsome features, and olive 
complexions; and their bearing and manner are frank and chivaleresque. | 
One of these, in ‘he accompanying Sketch, by name “ Dodashe Beo,” | 
| 
| 


whom the Prince politely sent to the Artist’s residence, when at War- 
saw, asa study for the pencil, on being offered a present of money for 
his trouble, declined it with an air of dignity; but craved, as a great 
boon, a portrait of himself to forward to his lady-love, somewhere in the 
interior of Persia—a request that was, of course, complied with. 

| This regiment was lately reported to have distinguished itself in the 


clothing is fine cloth for the surcoat; the underdress, tight fitting, is of Cacausus. 


silk, as also the lining of the long loose open sleeves, and full Tarkish | 


trousers. Although the costume is the same in all, the colours are 


Our Engraving recalls some interesting facts. Among the many | 
| methods employed by Russia in her pursuit of unlimited dominion, two 


are remarkable. They are practised chiefly towards her less civilised 
and less powerful neighbours. One is to keep a body of Russian troops 
by friendly agreement in the territories of some other State, serving 
that State, and receiving its pay, for a given period. The other is to 
taise a force (and this also, if possible, in an amicable and preconcerted 
manner) among the inhabitants of a foreign but conterminous region, 
to draught chat force into Russia, to maintain it with Russian mouey, 
and to incorporate it, more or less permanently, in the Ru-sian army, 
Both these expedients have, respectively, important effects. The first 
teaches the Russian soldier everything that a future invader might find 
it necessary to learn of the resources, manners, temper, and geographical 
condition of the people amid whom he is thus temporarily domesticated. 
He notes the weak points and the strong, and can hereafter clearly 
show to his own Government what should be avoided—what may be 
seized—what precautions are requisite—what opportunities exist—how 
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the whole work of occupation should be mavaged. He is making 2 
long reconnaissance, and on a great eoale. 
coming acclimatised. 


In tne other case, where Russia levies a foreign body, draughts them | 


into her own territory. and pays them—equal effects are produced. 
They are not, like those Russian troops of whom we have just spoken, 
and whom the Czar Jends to a neighbour now and then—:bey are not, 
like these troops, disciplined soldiers, still under the orders of their owa 
officers (and there officers carefolly selected), holding constant com- 
munication with their country changed and replaced at will. 
No; they are foreign troops, commanded by Russian officers; they 
are troops who are tanght and drilled by Russia, who are under 
the control of Russia, and who see only juzt what she pleases. 
When Rusia withdraws her auxiliary contingents, she withdraws 
spies; but, when she disbands the other class of troops, and sends 
them back to theirown land, she sends back emissaries, agents, and 
preeelytes who prepare the way in their simple homesteada for the 
coming of the double-headed eagles under which they have served, and 
for the coming, moreover, of some old comrade in high command, who, 
perchance, havivg displayed superior abilities, h1s been pro noted, aud 
induced to naturalise himself in Russia, and to accept the allegiance of 
a State which loads him with crafty and insidious distinctions, Doubt- 
Jess, the disbanded and re urned troops could teach their countryman 
something of the defences of Russia, in the same manner as the Ru sian 
contingent can give the converse information. But the terms are not 
equal. There is no question of ever invading Russia amoag those 
leelier comimonnities; but in Rasa their inyaion, or absorption, is a | 
business quite within practical realisation, and duly predetermined. | 
This donble system has been long pursued by the huge despotism of the 
East, all round ita lower frontirrs, frem the shores of the Caspian and 
of Azof, down to those of the Black Sea, among all the tribes of the 
Caucasus who could be brought into that dangerous intercourse, and 
among the dependencies of Pereia. 

We present our readers with a view of some of the soldiers of the 
latter country, serving under the colours of the Czer, and wearing the 
picturesque equipment of their own nation. From the earliest days, the 
Persian» were capable of making good soldiers; decidcdly they have 
been smong the best of ths Agiatios. They want only that which they 
have but seldom erjoyed, good organisation; and probably, in a climate 
and country suited totheir consti:utisns, they would, if well led and well 
trained, be able to fave succeesfully troops intrinsically superior, but new 
tothe scene. However, recent events have dose much to change the 
opnion that used to prevaii, respecting Russivn officership, and the 
value altogether of the Russiun wulitaryrystem. The Russiane must 


More than this, he is be- 


become good soldiers thems+lves, befure they can make good soldiers of 
others. Certainly, if tre Persiaue, in their hands, be not more redoubt- 
able than their teachers, little is done. 

There is, 2s our readers will perceive, some slight general similarity 
between the dress and air of the soldiers, represented in our Engraving, 
and thoee of their neighbours, the once cognate tribes of the Caucasus— 
always excepting the peculiarity of chain mail worn by there tribes. It 
is very remsrkable that those of the Circassians, who have been, so to 
speak, proselytized by Ru3sia—whose country has been oocupfed—and 
who have themselves been enrolled in the Russian service, and disciplined 
in the Russian way—while allowed toretain much of their native tactics 
—it is remarkable that these Circassians, in their encounters with their 
countrymen, where there is not some overwhelming disparity of sumbers, 
are invariably defeated. The wild hawks are toomuch forthe tame. On 
all sides, in fact, it seems as if the Rursian system were a failure. 
Where they try to impart new vigour they communicate a weakness 
unknown before. Doubtless, the vastness of the population obedient to 
the Czar would prevail in the end over the resistance of a little tribe, or 
the efforts of effete Asiastic monarchies. But since the folly acd 
obstinacy of the Government of Russia have briught the nations of 
the West to take part in these transactions the phantom which 
excited terror by its huge proportions is found to be without solidity or 
strength. 

The Persians, of whom we give a Sketch, are armed with percussion 
muskets; so far haye the modern improvements in warlike implements 
penetrated already. 


THE DARDANELLES. 


ALTHOUGH the Castles of the Dardanelles, which give name to the 
Strait. have bee, frequently sketched by visitors, they have, perhaps 
never been represented with grester epint than is shown in the accom- 
panying View, sketched by Lient. O’Keilly, of H MS. Retrebution. apon 
arecenr occasion. We have here the ioterior of the fort of Chanak- 
Kalessi, on the ssiatic side of the Dardanelles. There are altogether 
in she fort 102 guns The diameter of the shot is thirty six inches; 
length of carriage and gun, thirty feet; length of gun, fifteen feet: the 
several guns were cast at Begdad. he gan in the foreground is that 
which struck the Windsor Castle, 76, in passing up the Dardanelies with 
Sir John Duckworth. 

We add « few details of the fort:—‘t The castles, Chanak-Kalessi, or 
Sultanieh-Kaleasi, on the Asiatic side, and Khilid- Sahri, or KelidbDahar 
(the lock of the sea), on the European shore, are called by the Yurka 
Boghaz-his-sarleri, and by the Franks the Old Castles of Anatolia and 
Roumelia. The town of Chanak Kalessi is the place properly called 
the Dardanelles. Itis a miserable town of 2000 houses, on a flat poiut, 
opposite io the European fort. Khilid-Bahri is built on the side of a pro- 
jecting hill, and its castie is of lesa importance than that of Chanak- 
Kalessi. The barrow of Heouba, or Cynossema, where the Athenians 
erected a trophy after their victory towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
War (Thucydides, viii.), is close to the European castle. The chief inha- 
bitants of the town on the Asiatic side are Jews, who trade in the wine 
produced in the neighbouring vineyards. A considerable stream, sup- 
posed to be the Rhodiua, washes the western suburbs; it is crossed, not 
far from the castle, by a wooden bridge. These castles were long 
supposed to occupy the sites of Sestos and Abydos; but this was mani- 
feetly a mistake. N.E. of Chanak-Kalessi, the Hellespont forms a long 
bay, three or four miles across, terminating in a low point of land 
called Nagara Burnu, or Peaquies Point. This is the spot fixed upon as 
the site of Abydos. A fort has been raised near the point of land.” 


PROGRESS OF RUSSIAN ENCROACHMENT. 

The Journal de la Statistique Universelle publishes the following table 
of the successive encroachments of Russia from the fourteenth century 
“up to the year 1832. It is drawn up from communications by MM, 

ehmitzler, Maltebrun, General Berm, and other statisticians :— 


GRAND DUCHY OF MOSCOW. 
Ex'ent in 


Geographical Population. 

ies. 

In 1328, at the accession of Yvan (Kaleta) 4,656 6,290,000 

In 1462, at the accession of Yvan I. ee 18,474 

In 1503, at the death of Yvan I. oe 87,13 7 

In 1584, at the death of Yvan II. ee «125,465 

In 1645, at the death of Michel I. eo 254,261 , 

In 1.89, at the accescion of Peter I. «> £63,900 16,000,000 
EMPIRE OF RUSSIA. 

In 1725, at the accession ot Catherine I... 273,815 29,000,000 

In 1762, at the accession of Catherine II... 319.588 — 25,000,000 

In 1796, at the death of Catherine Il. .. 331.850 33,000,000 

In 1825, at the death of AlexamderI. .. 367,494 56.000,G00 

In 1831, at the taking of Warsaw 269 764 60,000,000 


That is to say, that during the last two centuries Russia has doubled her 
territory ; and during the last hundred years ha: tripled her population ; 
her conquests during aixty years are equal to all she possessed in Europe 
before that period; her conquests from Swedes are greater thau what 
remain of that kingdom; she has takes from the fartara av extent 
equal to that of Turkey in Europe, with Greece, Italy, and Spain; her 
conquests from Turkey in Europe are more in extent than the kingdom 
of P:ussia without the Khenish provioces ; she has taken from Turkey 
in Asia an extent of territory equul to all the ermall etaies of Germany ; 
from Persis, equal to the whole of England (United Kingdom); and 
from Polend equal to the whole Ausiman empire. A division of the 
population gives— 
2,000,000 for the tribes of the Caucasus, 
4,00¢,000 for the Cos-acks, the Georgians. and the Khirguiz, 
5,000,000 tor the Turks the Mongols, and the Tartars 
6 000,000 for the Ouralians, the Finlanders, and the Swedes, 
20,000,000 for the Muscovites (of the Greek Church). 
23,000,000 for the Yoles (Roman and Greek Ciurch united). 


60,000,000 
The population of ancient Poland counts for two-fifths of the total 
population over an eighth part of the territory, and the Muscovite popu 
lation for one-third of the total number over a tenth of the territory ; in 
other words, even at the present time, the Polish element is in a great 
majority as compared to all the others, 


ARMY SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 
(From a Military Correspondent.) 


Tue present Secretary at War has effected more towards benefiting the 
interior economy of the Army than was attempted during an equal 
tenure of office by any of his immediate predevcesso"s. The exertions 
of the right honourable gentleman have latterly been directed to 
the improvement of the condition of certain grades whieh have 
hitherto been permitted to pasa wholly disregarded. The warrant of the 
lst of June in the present year bears testimovy to a laudable desire of 
advancing education, and consequently disseminating knowledge 
throughout the leas exalted oranches in the profession. Many provisions 
laid down in the new regulations are unexceptionably good, and the’ 
laudable intent of placing regimental schoolmasters on a more respect= 
able footing than heretofore was accorded them, caunot fail to ensure 

increased attention from those whom they may be direoted to instruct. 

Considerable trouble and expense have been devoted to this end, end 

much advantage may confidently be expected to resuit from the salutary 

change, Until within a brief period the responsibilities of the 

teacher were restricted to the primary sources of tuition, compatible 

with the undeveloped intellects of the children committed to 

his care. His erudiion was not expected to extend beyond 

readiig, writing, and the few first lessons in arithmeiic He 

was held answerable for the progress made by the boys; while, as a 

matter of course, his wife took charge of the girls. The nomination 

to these offices rested solely with the commanding officer; and when so 

little was requisite to make a man competent for the situation, general 

good conduct and an even temper were considered leading qualifications 

for the post. Now, however, a marked alteration has been resolved on; 

and the firet-olaes schoolmaster is a warrant-oflicer; and ranks next to 
the commigsioued officer; the second and third take precedence after 
the sergesnt-major, and the assietant ranks with the sergeants. Promo- 

tion is vested in the Secretary at War upon the recommendation of the 
Tnspector-General of Schools They are to wear a military uniform, 

with certain distinctions denoting their grades. To all this no reason- 

able objection can be raised. The more a man is taught to respect him- 

self, the more probable is it that he will ensure due consideration from 

others, Nevertheless, there are poinis in the warrant on which it would 

have been advisable to have taken a military cpiniom prior to its pro- 
moulgation, The inconsistency in amount of pay and quarters, when 
compared with thoee given to a Captain, is glaring inthe extreme. If the 
schoolmaster rigidly perform his duties, he receives no more than he justly 
deserves ; but, at thesame time, it should be borne in mind that he is better 
remunérated and more comfortably lodged than the officer who has paid. 
some thousands of pounds for the honoar of holding her Majesty’s commis- 
sion. Seven shillings per diem is the rate of salary now adjudged to the 
first-class instructor. Government supplies his dress, and as he messes in 
his own quarters, he can subsist as economically as he pleases, without 
being called upon to contribute subscriptions for any purpose whatever. 
The Income-tax does not reach him; two rooms are appropriated for his 
private use, and he is exonerated from all outlay consequent on being 
forced to enter into society. The warrant likewise specifies “ furniture” 
for his apartments; but if the term is purposed to signify a diminutive 
table, two wooden chairs, acoal-box and unserviceable ehovel, his dwelling, 
when handed over for his use, will not assume a less oomfortable 
appearance than is enjoyed by his eeniors in rank. The regimental pay 
of a captain is eleven shillings and sevenpence a day. With that sum 
he must find his uniform, dieburse the annual eubscriptions to mess 
and band funds, and psy a servant. Since the Ist of April last he is 
subjected to a double Income-tax ; and he must dine at the mess, or pay 
fer the meal if absent. Inapection diomers, entertainments, and a 
variety of unavoidable expenses, considerably curtail his professional 
income; and the officer is not only expected to maintain the appearance 
of a gentlemen, but is compuleorily called upon to uphold the position 
which his oc. mmission exacts. It has been shown the schoolmaster has 
two rooms. The captain has but one, The schoolroom is likewise at 
the disposal of the teacher after and before the hours of study; and, 
should he have occasion to transact any business unconnected with his 
scholastic calling, he oan make use of it without introducing visitors to 
his private abode. Not eo the commis-ioned officer. At all hours, and 
frequently early in the morning, probably before he is dressed, his bed 
unmade, and his dormitory unprepared for the reception of any one, he 
i8 Obliged toinvestigate complaints, examine the slate, give audience to 
bia pay-sergeant, and devide questions affecting the mem under his com. 
mand. No one willingly selects his bed-chamber for a reception-room 
wherein to adjudicate between conflicting parties before his apparel is 
adjusted, and the locality metamorphosed into the semblance of a sitting- 
room, Such an exposé is not calculated to uphold the dignity and con- 
sequence of the officer in the estimation of his soldiera; neither can it 
prove agreeable to the feelings of a gentleman to behold a number of men 
marvhed into his sleeping apartment before it is possible to have it putin 
erder. Yet these annoyances are of frequent occurrence; but constant re- 
petition in no degree abates the discomfort. If it is absolutely essential 
that two rooms should be reserved for the schoolmaster’s accommoda- 
tion, irrespective of the ome periodically used by the pupils, how much 
more imperative is the cave with the officer, who sleeps and transacts 
his company’s accounts in one small den? Throughout the United King- 
dom, none under the rank of a field-oflicer can claim, as his right, more 
than one diminutive enclosure, which is often, during the twenty. four 
hours, saccessively converted into break/ast; sitting, and sleeping room. 
Cavalry barrecks are generally more circumscribed in point of accommo- 
dation than those built for the infantry. Hounslow, Brighton, Dorchester, 
Dundalk, and in fact the whole dissimilate but little as regards size. 
It is not from a desire to diminish the comforts of the teacher, that 
these lines are penned, but rather in advocacy for increased convenience 
in behalf of those of higher rank ; 80 a8 to place the latter, at least, on 
an equality with the warrant-offlcer. In the questions of pay and 
quarters, their relative positions are too widely disproportionate to 
escape remark. The standing now occupied by a schoolmaster, in bar- 
racks, is highly eligible; but it is undoubtedly objectionable, for many 
reasons, that kis situation should be rendered, in any particular, more 
detirable than is considered amply sufficient for his superiors. 


Rear-Apminat Corry recently intercepted a boat off Baro 
Sound, the crew of which gave information that thirteen English priconera 
(belonging to the Vulture), with a boat’s gun and a musket, had arrived 
at flels.ngfers, and that about as many more prisoners were at some other 
place in Finland. 


Uses or Tue Irise ConsTaBULary.—Owing to the large 
draughts which this coun'ry has supplied to the British contingent in the 
East. Ireland and its capital especially, has ceased to be the great re- 
source of the Queen’s land service. “As «-rrison duties, however, are still 
indispensabie, and a8 piles of noble barracks have, moreover, to be kept 
from failing into dilapidation, the authorities have come to the conclu- 
sion that the time has arrived for the employment, as a substitute for 
the military, of that aimirably equipped and disciplined body of men. the 
Irish county constabulary. A large reserve of this force is stationed at 
the dép6t barracks in the Phoenix Park, and orders were issued at the 
close of the last week to have the men held in readiness to take their 
turn at the various guard mountings in Dublin, as well as ‘to discharge 
other duties which heretofore fell upon the regular troops of the line. 


Tue Russian prisoners of war at Constantinople, 204 in number 
at present, are to be supplied with rations, tenders for which on the fol- 
lowing scale, ha e been advei , aud to commence from the lst of 

July :—For each man, daily, one pound of bread (second bazaar era de 
two-thirds of 2 pound of meat (beef and mution alternately), one-thi of 
a pound of vegeiables, one ounce of sugar, one third of an ounce of tea, 


one- sixteenth of an ounce of salt, and two pounds of fire-wood. 


CRONSTADT, 


We have already deevribed and illustrated this stronghold of Russia, 
with its celebrated fortifications; but, the accompanying Engraving 
(upon page 56) is a coup d’wil of the extent and vastness of the 
fortifications, of which some idea may be formed by the atatement that 
the front of the Picture shows “the only available passage for veasela of 
large size, ships entering which for hostile purposes would be exposed to 
a discharge of 32 1b. aud 68 1b. chot from seven hundred gans simul- 
taneouely.” The present Illustration has been copied (by permission of 
the publishers *) from a Jarge and oleverly-executed lithograph, from a 
drawing by Mr. E. T. Dolby, who is now on board one of the vessels of 
the Baltic fleet. he following account of a regent visit, from a work 
just publishedt, will be read with interest, especially in connexion with 
the accompanying View :— 


I embarked (says the author) at the English quay, bya small steamer 
that passes between the port and the city, at an early hour in the day; 
and, by the aid of the current which runs perpetually down, we arrived 
at our destination in less than two houre, and ianded at a long pier which 
jets out at the north-east corner of the town. 

Bending our steps towards the water-side, after aasing the custom- 
house, the arsenal, and a college of cadets, we reached the merchants’ 
harbour, which is one of three connected basins that form the port; the 
other two of which are caled the middle harbour and the man-of-war 
harbour. Here we engaged a boat, in which we rowed through the 
shipping to the quay aad bastions, which front the sea. Upon mountin 
this bulwark of the town and the port, we came upon a broad rampar 
constructed of wood, upon a base of solid granite, forming as neceasery a 
defence against the assault of the restless wares, a3 the guns with which 
it is mounted form against any attack from an enemy’s fleet. 

There is nothing connected with the isiand of Cronstadt that is not 
befere the eye of the observer from one part or other of these ramparts. The 
island itseli occupies nearly a middle position between the southern and 
northern shores of the bay of the Néva; oris aboutsix miles from the shores 
of Cavelia ou the northern side, and four from those of Ingria on the 
southern. It is about seven miles in length, but does not average more 
than a mile in breadth. It lies nearly parailel to the coast on either side; 
and the town, with ite fortresses and basing, is situated in its south- 
eastern extremity. It was orivinally no more than a loose bed of sand and 
morass, strewed with masses of granite rock, such as are found in must 
low countries where there is much floating ice, which has doubtiese, at 
some period or other, been the means by which they have been trans 
ported from coasts where the granite cliffs are exposed to frosts that, from 
time to time, sever the maeses from the solid rock. 

The conversion of this barren waste into a flourishing seapor towz, 
with a fine harbour, was, of cour-e, a work begun by Peter the Great ; 
for what is there that is worthy of being preserved in this empire that 
had not its origin with Peter, whose successors indeed have completed 
almost without Leda all that this extraordinary man commenced, 
while they have at the same time continued the policy that introduced 
Russia iato the family of Kuro; nations. 

Notwithstanding the breadth of either arm of the bay, that on the 
north side of the island is toe full of rocks and shoals, and the channel too 
narrw, intricate, and shallow, to admit vessels of any considerable burden. 

‘We saw, however, several sloops, possibly tishing-vessels, taking this 
course, while we stood upon the bastions. pon the south side app:ar 
the same shoals and rocks; byt the channel which here sweeps by the 
south-east point of the island, though intricate and narrow, is deep 
enough to admit the largest re as far as the basin which forms tae port. 

Peter the Great erected fortifications both upon the island of Cron- 
stadt, and upon other sites commanding the entrance to the bay by the 
south channel, from which have arisen a series of defensive works, which, 
aided by the natural position of the island, renders Cronstadt, if not, os 
it has even been eupposed by some, impregnable, at least one of the most 
formidable fortresses of modern times. Being encompassed by banks 
and shoals, and to be approached only by narrow channels, its position 
has afforded sites for many strong forts, of which no less than six have 
been erected upon shoals, sand-banks, and rocks lying even with, or 
below, the surface of the water, and within the cross fire from which every 

vessel of any considerable burden must pass. 

From the mole upon which we were now standing, all the fortresses 
which defend the apercechs to the Neva were under our view. At this 
point Fort Menschikoff rises above the barrier against the sea, with four 
tiers and 44 guns, which can rake the channel by which every vessel mast 
approach. Immediately opposite this, on the south side of the channel, 
rises the great fort of Cronslott, formed of granite and timber, from a 
smallisland at the extremity of the shoals stretching out from the shore 
on this -, and mounting 56 guns in casemates, and 32 in barbette (un- 
covered). 

The next fort, west of the bay, is that ef Peter I., which is seen risin 
out of the water in a similar manner to that of Cronslott, and is built 
wholly of granite, and mounts 28 guns in casemates, and 50 in barbette, 
Beyond this, in the same manner, rises Fort Alexander, also of granite, 
and casemated, with four tiers, and 116 guns; and yet further west, is 
Fort Constantine, of 25 guns. in a aingle tier. The sixth fort is that of 
Risbank, built of granite and timber, and rising u the south aide of 
ee Ghaunel s and, though yet unfinished, intended to mount 60 guns, in 

wo tiers. 

On the west side, the town is defended by ramparts and a deep diteh ; 
and on the north, by ramparts and brstions, and twelve batteries ; and at 
the north-east point, where the pier projects, by sixteen guns, in case- 
mates, On the east, where there is but three feetof water within gun- 
range, there are ramparts, bat no batteries. 

The isiand itself is defended by a fert called Fort Peter, and by two 
batteries, ail upon the south side, in the rear of the forts which guard the 
channel, and by Fort Alexander upon the north side, and by redoubts 
and lines near its extremity. 

After spending some time upon the bastions, we re-embarked and rowed 
about among the merchant 8 ipping. The basin was not erowded, but 
it wae said to have about 600 vessels moored within its ite barrier, 
and it might probably, without :inconvenience, hold double the number 
we saw there. There were ships bearing the flags of ali the maritime 
nations, the English being predominant. Among the Danish vessels, there 
were a trigate and a steamer of war, both taking in grain like ordinary 
merchant-ships. : 

From the part of the harbour occupied by the merchant-ships, we 
rowed to another part of the sume basin, which is called the middle har- 
bour. This is appropriated to the men-of-war that are fitting out. It 
unites with the merchants’ harbour, and has a dock attached to it, which 
the ships enter by acanal. Beyond this lies the proper haven for ships fitted 
for sea, which is called the “ Orlogshamn.” This is capacious enough to con- 
tain between thirty-five and forty line-of-battle ships. It is protected by 
a mole and bastions, independent of those of the common harbour. 

Afte. we had made this littlesurvey of the harbeur and fortifications 
of Cronstadt, we landed at a different part ofthe town from that at 
which we had embarked, and came immediately into the principal square 
which i+ called after the name of the great founder of ail around, and 
has a statue of Peterin bronze on a pedestal of polished granite. From 
this, we directed our steps towards the Arsenal, where we saw 500 or 600 
cannon, and equipmerts for ships of every burden, and arma, both English 
and French, as well as Russian. There are also, presery:d here, as in the 
Cathedral of St. Petersburg, many flags taken from the Swedes and 
Turke—several of the latter of which are of silk. There are algo five or 
six of Peter’s own standards, one or two of which were so nearly turned 
to tinder, that the remains of them could only be preserved by pasting 
them %, paper. 

We Next visited some gardens, where the floating population of the 
island during the summer, recreate themselves upon Sundays and 
holidays, and often after the hours of business, on oth. r days. hey are 
rich with exotic plants and native firs, and are tastefully laid out, and 
have in them a pavilion, and several coffee-houses, after the French 
style; but it was now neither the day nor the hour to expect company, 
and we metnoone. Before we left the grounds, however, we mounted to 
the top of the pavilion, from which we had a fine view of the harbour, the 
bay, and the sea, which have been described. 

After our promenade inthe gardens, we drove round the proper boule- 
vardsof the town, which are ornamented with trees, anu present, at 
many perielg the same formidable batteries that we had seen at the en- 
trance tothe port. ae is t : 

The town of Cronstadt consists, properly, of two one ef which 
comprises all the offices connected the Admiralty, and all the em- 
ployes, and is superintended by the adwiral of the port, while the other 
is, properly, commercial, Belonging to the former, there is a naval school, 
hospitals, arsenals, aud some other establishments, while the latter has 
the Gastinnoi Dvor in which no town in Russia, of any consideration, is 
wanting. and a Lutheran, an English, and a Russian church. 

The population of Cronstadt, during six months that the harbour is 
closed, is not more than 10,000 souls; but, during the m 8 that its com- 
merc. is most active, it whem? ed to be about 30,000, exclusive of the 
garrison and the eeamen actually afloat. ine 

A letter from St. Petersburg of the 29th ult., in the Moniteur de la 
Flotte, annowncerz that the Czar has just isened a ukase, declaring that, 
in order to do special honour to the memory of his predecessor, Paul L., 
the Fort «f Risbank, at Cronstadt, is henceforward to bear the name of 
the * Fort of the Emperor Paull.” The fort ia question defends on the 
east the entrance of the passage. The ukase was immediately carried 
into effect, and the new name of the fort was placed over the principal 
entrance in large letters, after the Bishop had given it his benediction. 
The portrait of Paul I. has also been lately put up in the grand recep- 
trom room of the Palace of Peterhoff, situated between Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg. 


“® Paul and Dominic Co!naghi and Co., Pall-mall East. 
+ “ Travels on the Shores of the Baltic, extended te Moscow.” By 8S. 8. 
Hill—Hall, Virtue and Uo. 1054, 


Jury 15, 1854.) 
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and Co., Booksellers, Warwick. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS ERE ord AND POETICAL WORKS, 
low ready, 
OW to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH. 


Practical Advice to Authors. inexperienced Writers, and 
se sors of Manuscripts, on the efficient publication of Pooks 
ntended for general circulation or private distribution. Seat, post- 
free, to orders enclosing | welve stamps 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, C nduit-street. 


Just poblishe |, price Is., 
ITERATURE, ART, andSCIENCE, CON- 
SIDERED as MEAN3 of ELEVATING the POPULAR 
MIND: ao Inavgsral Lecturs, delivered ac the O. ening of the Lec 
ture Courses at the Royal vanopt'con, Lolcester-square, on Monday, 
June 19th, 1854, by the Rev. G. BE. BIBER, LL D. Ph. D., Director of 
the Literary and Scientific Depar:ment of the Institution, 
RIVINGTONS, Water!oo-place. 


HE LADIES’ ASSISTANT contains the 


only complete TRADE INSTRUC (IONS in priot for CLEAN- 
ING and DYEING Gloves, Lace, Silks, Feathers, Bonners, Furs; and 
much other useful information for families. Post-free for seven 
stamps. GRATTAN, Paternoster-row, London. 


Third Edition, price 2s., entered at S:ationers’ Hall, of 
VeERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER; con- 


taining Practical Instructions by which any man can brew his 
own Beer, of a strength and flavour equal to the best London Porter, 
at 4d. per gallon, Siout at 5d.; and a variety of Ales at 2 proportionate 
expense, according t® strength. No ski'l or brewing utensils required 
Sent free for twenty four .tumps by Mr. CLAKKSON, many years 
practical brewer, No. 9, Avery-row, Lower Brook-street, Lendon. 


NEW WORKS BY HOPE AND CO. 
WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 
Jast publish-d, in Two Vols , post 8vo_ pice 2ls., 
HE WILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS of 

FIELD-M4RSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON Contraste: 
with those of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, and the most celebrated 
Warriors of Ancieat and Morern Times. By a Penivsular aod 
Warerloo Officer, Autho: of “ Military Memoirs of an Infantry 
Officer,” &c.. &e e 

London: Hore and (O., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


HE CHURCH of ENGLAND and ERAS- 
TIANISM since the REFORMATION. By the Rey. J. R. 
PRETYMAN, M.A., !ate Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. 
London; HOPE and Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. LEE ON NICE AND MALAGA. 
Just published, price 5s , 


ICE and its CLIMATE. With Notices of 
the Coast from Genoa to Marseilles, and Observations on tho 
Influence of Climate on Pulmonary Consumption. 
Also, just published, priee 4s. 6d., 
NOTES on SPAIN. With a Special Account of 
Malaga and its Climate. 
London: Hore and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS—NEW PUBLISHING 
ARRANGEMENTS, 

HOE and CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, Great 

Marlborough- street, London, charge no Commission for pub- 
lishing works printed by them until the Author has been refunded his 
origical outlay. They would also state that they PRINT in the firat 
style, greatly under the usual charges; while their Publishing Ar- 
rangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works in- 
trusted to their charge. Estimates and every particular furnished 
gratuitously in course of pest. 


uat published, price 1s. 


} J , 4 
HAPTERS for SCHOOL READING and 
HOME THOUGHTS. A Sequel to the Village School Reading 
Books. By the Author of the Village School-Mistress's Assistant. 

“The author of this little volume appears animated by a sincere 
desise to impart lessons of pure morality and religion in a kindly and 
unaffected spirit. The ‘Chapters’ are admirably adapted for the 
cottag , and may be read with advantage in the hall. As a book for 
the school we can cordially recommend it.”—Morning Post. 


Also, by the same Author, dedicated (by permission) to the Dean 
of Manchester, 
The VILLAGE SCHOOL READING-BOOK. 


Price 10d. And 
The VILLAGE SCHOOL-MISTRESS’S ASSIST- 
ANT. Price 10d. 


London: Hore and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Jast published, price 7s. 6d., Second Edition of 


UGHTS on SELE-CULTURE. Ad- 
E dressed to Women. By MARIA G@. GREY and her Sister, 
EMILY SHIKREFF, Authors of “ Passion and Principle,” and 
Letters from Spain Ligepas DAUR ren 
s) much good sense ‘ht feeling, as 
wall as by considerable knowledge and ability.”—Press, ‘ 
li Contains much thatter worthy of study and consideration.”— 
terary Gazette. 
London: HOPE and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


‘ust published, price 7a, 


J 7 hy 
MPHE HISTORY ‘of the TAXATION of 
N 


ENGLAND; with an Account of the Rise and Progress of the 


lational Debt, ‘Te which is now added a Supplement, bringing down 
the Finaocial Information to the Present Day. ‘B; TLLIAM 
TALER, Esq,, of the Middle Temple. re 


“To those who desire information #8 to the practical working as 
Well as the theory of the constitution of En; lane, this book ome be 
Tecommended as a useful supplement to Delo 0.”’— Literary Gazette. 
London: Horg and Co., 16, Great Mariborough-streat, 
Just published, 2 vols., post 8vo, price 83., 
HE HARMONY of the GOSPELS DIS- 


Head ane) in a Series of Questions and Answers for the Use of 
Church of Bnet ee of Schools, Edited by a Clergyman of the 


as aharmony and commentary, we can confidently recom- 


mend these volumes, on which the amouut of labour expended has been 
earns The information isexact and accurate end the answers to 
The ucious questirus coufirmed abundantly by Sciipture ref: re ces. 
it tes deservas a place in the lbeary of he Christian m nister, as 

uses th information fount ia wany volumes, and may supply 


han riant,® 1? 15 the public exposition of the Word of God.” —Caris 


“Useful, as bringin; i 
Compeauious Verh ereabclontion eo ae See 


+ HOPE and Co., 16, Great Mariporough« street. 


NEW BOOKS, §e. 


RENCH in ONE MONTH, ditto German, 
and Italian, by De PONQUET’S TRESORS, for translating 
English into the above at sight, Js. > each; also Fit French, 
German, and Italian Readimg Books, Parisian @rammar, Pocket 
Dictionary. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Ca. 


Just published, Second Edition, revised, 
OTES on SPA and its CHALYBEATE 


SPRING3. By THOMAS CUTLE®, M.D 
Bold by WILLIAMS ud NORGATE, He orietta-street, Govent garden. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &e 
Fourth Edities, price $8 64., with name ous Casoa, 
R. MADUOCK on AFKFEUTLONS of the 
CHES". Wita a Full Explanation of a Highly Successful 
Mode of Treatment. fs 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationer’s-court; TH Baillitce, 
219, Regent-street, 


Just published, in feap. 8vo, 78., 
TREATISE on HOOPING-COUGH: 
its Complications, Pathology, and Tormiuations; with its 
successful Treatment by a New Remedy. Ry GEORG® D. GIBB, MD. 
Londoa: HENRY RENSHAW 356, Stand. 


Jast published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s., 


BV OneE DEATH. By A. B. GRAN- 
VILLE, M.D., F.R.8, 


Ton@on: CHURCHILL, Princ s-street, Soho. 


Just publiched, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d 


UGGESTIONS for the FUTURE PRO- 

VISION of CRIMINAL LUNATICS. By W. CHARLES 

HOOD, M D., Resident Prysician and Superintendent of Bethiem 
Hoxp.tal —London; JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho 


Jast published, Byo, cloth, price 4s., 
O*% STRABISMUS (Squinting), its TREAT: 
MENT and CUKE. By C. HOLTHOUSE, Agsistant-Surgeon 
and Lecturer on Anatomy to Wes'm'nsu r Hos ital. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-stroet, Soho. 


we Just published, 8vo, clots, 53, _ 
q PILEPSY, and other Atfeciions of the 
Nervous Sysiem, which are sarked by Tremor Convulsion or 
Spas o: their b i gy and Treatment By CHAS BLAND KAD- 
CLIF FE, M D.. Assistance Phy sici#o to the Weerminster H spital. 
Loudn: JOMN CHU. CuILL, Princes-stree., Soho. 
Just -ublishe!, Third Edition, post Svo, cloth, 83. 6d., 
4 . Gh q 
N GOU?, its HISTORY, its CAUSsS, and 
itsCURE. By W. GAIRDUNER, M.D. 

* Esrentialiy a pracii al work, aad way ve consa ted with equel 
serv'ce by the student and old practitioner, We are much mistaken if 
this volume does not a-sume a yermanent end honourable position in 
British medica! literature,’’— Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

Londor: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-strest, toho. 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, clot, 6s., 


N INDIGESTION, and Certain BILIOUS 


DISORDERS often conjoined with it. By G. C. CHILU, M.D., 
Consulting Physician to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“There is evidence that the author unites experience, study, and 
reflection.”’—fSvhmidt's Jah. bucher, 
Loudoa;: Joun CHURCUILLL, Princes-street, Soho. 


NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 
Just published, 8vo, 750 pages, cloth, 10s, 6d., 


H# PRINCIPLES and PRACTIUE of the 
WATER CURE, and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, in 
Conversations on Physiology, ou Pathology, or the Nature of Disease, 
and on Digestion, Nutrition, Regimen, and Diet. By JAMES 
WILSON, M.D 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL. Malvern: Henry Lamb. 


Just Published, Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, price 9a., 
ANUAL of DISEASH#S of the SKIN, 
from the French of M. CAZENAVE. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, much improved, and considerably enlarged, by 
the addition of allthe recent improvements in Cutancous Paihology. 
By THOMAS H. BURGESS, M.D. 
London; HENRY RENSHAW, 3:6, Strand. 


Boeeks BOUGHT in any Quantity, at 


liberal prices, for immediate Cash, by T. D, THOMSON, 
Now and Secondhand Bookseller, 13, Upper King-stroet, Bloomsburr- 
square. 


Qn re) 
RESEN ('S—2v00 Bivies, Prayer Books, anu 
Charch Serviens, in Ornamenmi, Plain, and Antique Bindings 
full, 6». in the pound lower then any other house. References Bibles, 
4s. Gd.; Family Biles, 63. dd.; Velvet Chu:ch Services, clegantiy 
mounted, with rims, clasps, and monogram, 12s, &d., usually charged 
2le. Prayer Booke, rims and clasp, 2s. 6d.; large and id type 
ditto. Gs. 6d. Aitar and Pietas. Copy Addrees—PARKINS and 
GOTTO, 24 and 25. Oxford. street. 


BEVES’ DRAWING 
OF every degree uf shade. 
113, Cheapside, London. 


M AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224, Rogent~stresi, ana 475, tYest Strand.—DAGURREKO- 
TYPE MINIALURES, uw the highest style of Art, takea daily. 
“Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the Daguerréo- 
‘pe: thoy are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a de- 
te engraving is to a coarse woodeut.”’"—Art Journal, Novy., 185%, 


a 
5 
J) AQUEBBEOTYES PORTRAITS, 3s. 64., 
the colouring and enamelling, partout and glass in~ 
cluded, at the AMERICAN DAGUEZREOTYPE PORTRAIT GAL~ 
LERY, 385, Oxford-sticet, opposite Berners-street. Sunshine not 
necessary. 


[)AGUEBREOTYPE PORTRAITS, with 


Ornamen‘ed Gilt Frame end Glass, 4s. 6d., or in Morocco Case, 
Glass, and fittings, 4s. 6d., the colouring and enamelling incladed, at 
the AMERICAN DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRaI? GALLERY, 385, 
Oxford-street, opposite Berners+street. 


\ 2S eee 
HOTOGRAPHIC NOTICE.—The follow- 
ing American Articles can only be obtained at C. R. POT- 
TLNGER’S, 41, Ludgate-hill—whose Pocket- book for 1854 contains a 
ietae of all articles (French, English, and American), used in 
laguerréoty ping, sold by him at the lowest possible rate. 
Post-office orders to Charles R. Pottinger, Chief Office, London. 
Pocket-book price-list, 4d.; per post, 6d. The undermentioned are 
all American, for whieh C.K. P. is Sole Agent:— 


PENCILS, 


Scovill’s Plates. Sensitive, 
Cameras, Bellows Pattern, Rotten-stone, 
Ditto, Stands. Preservers, 
Coating Boxes. Canton Flannel. 


tron Head Rests 

Ditto, Mercury Baths. 

Buff Lathes. 

Gilding Dissolvent. 

Every description of article used in glass or paper process. 

Instructions given, and all lenses tested on the premises. 
NB. 41, Ludgate-hill, and Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 


ieUBe HOUSE SCHOOL, WOODFORD, 


ESSEX (Established Sixty-six Years). Conducted by Mr. 
TODD, and experienced Masters. The duties will be ,esumed on 
MONDAY, the 24th JULY. A fow Vacancies. References exchanged. 


A Fargo eos or LATIN TAUGHT, by 


a Catholic Priest, well connected with his ccclesiastical 
superiors. Different methods of teaching can be chosen; either 
theo, etical or practical e}ement will prevail, if required. French or 
English used; but when toe pupil is able, the language which is the 
subject of lessons will be constantly upoken, For further explana- 
tions and terms «pply, oe de K. EF. P., care of U. Stokes, 10, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


Stereoscopic Cases—and the 
finest assortment of ‘ancy 
ditte in England, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A MARRIED 


CLERGYMAN, late Fellow and Pablie Tator, of University 
Honours, aud great experience in Education, occupying a commodious 
hovse in a healthy district, near a Railway, has one VACANCY 
among four Pupils, who are prepared for the Universities, Army, or 
Civil Service, and are regarded as members of the family. Terms mo- 
derate Excellent t stimonials and referenccs.—Address Rev. M. B., 
Mr. Andrew’s, Bookseller, Durham. 


* * 
ANWELL COLLEGE and PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. 
Tho Vacation will close on the 24th instani. 

“ Hanwell Coilege, conducted by Dr. Emerton, is fully sustaining 
the high character it has acquired. We find that former pupils of 
Hanwell College have been either high wranglers or first-class men 
of our Universities during the present year; and this is the twentieth 
instance of success at Sandhurst or Addiscombs we have had to re- 
cord within a short period.'’—United Service Gazette, 1853. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Rey. Dr. Emerton, 
Hanwell College, Middlesex. 


hat Sete cathe eat ee oa ar 
( BOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elemen- 

tary Collections to facilitates the study of this interesting 
science, can be had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred. of J 
TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand London 


SHLEY’S U1 *.L, Heurietta street, Covent 
garden, for families and gentlemen. Bed, 2s.; breakfast or 


plain, ls. 3d.; diaper, 2s., privae sttting-room, 3s. A fax. 
abana: Attendauoe cas; Is. par day. 7 
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YE ARGYLL GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

246 and 248, REGENT STREET 
D. NICHOLSON and COMPANY, Proprietors. 

Every Requisite for Mourning, 
COURT, ®AMILY, or COMPLIMENTARY, 

At a Moment’s Notice. 
D. NICHOLSON and CO 


HE BLACK SILKS at PETER 
ROBINSON’ , 
Superior Black Silks, 2s. 44d., 28 6d. 2s, 9d., and 2s, 11. per yard; 
or £1 8s, 6d., £1 10%., £1 13s., £1 15s the dress. 
Superb Frenca Glacé. wide wirth 3s 6d., 4s 6d, 5s, ed. per yard; 
or, £1 ibs., £2 5s., £2 lbs the dress 
Rica G.os Royal and Widows’ Silxs, 2s. lid. aod 3s. 6d. per yard; 
or, £1156 and Two Guineas the dress 

Patterns sent free. Address Peier Kovmsou, Mourning Establish- 

ment, 103, Oxfo- d-street, Loudon, 


HE MOURNING ATTIKE at PETER 


ROBINSON’S. 
For Firsts Mourning : 
Superior Skirts, with tucks +f best Patent Crape, 
£1 10s, and Two Guiveas. 
Beautiful Silk Mantles trimmed with Patent Crape, 
One Guinea and £1 10s, 
Patent Crape Bonnets, 10s, 6a. and 12s. 6d. 

Widows’ Bounet and F 1, Beat Pavent Crap», 18s. 64. 

Widows’ Bes: Caps 3s. 6d. 
Sup rior Paramatta, ls. 6¢., ls 10d., aud 2s. per yard. 
Beautiful Dares Flounced Skirts (made up), One Guinea. 
Address Peter Kebinson, Mourning Es;ablishment, 103, Oxford- 
street, London, 


243, REGENT-STREET, 
And atthe Cryssa Palace, 8) denham. | 
ING and Cv., SILKMERCAKS, &c., beg 
to announce that during this moath -hey will clear off their 
remaming Stock of Spring asd Summer Dresses, Shawls, xc, at 
greatly reduced prices. 
Patterns sent to any part post- free. 


Rich Freach Silks reducedto £1 5 6 the full dress 
Richest Poult de Goies ” 220 ” 
Ovgaadie Mauslins ” 059 ” 
Engfish Bare,es * 076 ” 
appliqué Lace “antles 7a 018 6 euch 
Real irish Poplins, } wide 036 per yard 


1’ 
Address tor ratterus, to KING and CO., Kegent-street. London, 


yerere , 7h 
HSSKS WHILE ani CUMPaANY, SILK 
MERCERS, &c. 192, Regent street having purchased (by 
‘ouuer) & Magufacturer’s Stock of tbe undermentioned articles, a. 4 
considerable Giscoun: frem their original prices, respectfully invite 
theu patrous and the public to an earl, inspection of tuem, 
pulk Dresses, from 27s. 6d. the full dress. 
Ribbons, at 4d. and 6fd.; previous prices, 14d and 18d. per yard. 
Valenciennes Luce, f\om djd 
Patterns sent f ce. 
Kid Gloves, real Paris, 234d. per puir; worth 2s. 9d, 
Muslin Flouncing, extra wide, 8d. per yard. 
Black Lace Plouncing, wn imches wide, 234d. per yard. 
Opera Cloaks (all Colours), lined through with Silk, from One Guinea. 
Parasols, in great variety, from 6. 11d. 
Real French Blonde Lace, 9jd. 
Irish Point Collars, 3s. 11d : Ditto Sleeves, 10s, 6d. 
White and Company, 192, Regent street, 
Agents to the Lish Work society. 
Balzarise Dresses, from 7s, 6d. the full dress. 
French Barége Dresses, from 7s. 11d. the fall dress. 
Organdie Muslin Dresses, from 6s. 6d. the full dress. 
Swiss Cambric Dresses, from 5s. $d. the full dresa. 
Patterns sent tree by White and Company, 
192, Regent-street. 
1} gla 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and 58 and 59, Paternoster-row. 

The LONDON, MANTLE, and SHAWL COMPANY beg to inform 
their numerous patrons and friends that their new premises are now 
open upon a scale of 

GRANDEUR AND MAGNIFICENCE, 
nitherto unattempted in the commercia] world. They beg to call atten 
tion to several large lots of goods purchased for cash which they ae 
now selling much under value. 
For example:— 
30,000 Fronch Barege Lo g Shawls, 15s. 94. 
1,000 Rich Peisley, 2ls., woven in one piece. 

3,700 yards Checked and Stripe Glacé Silks, One Guinea for 12 yards 
19,740 richest quality, wide width, 25s. 9d., worth two guineas. 
Several Thousand Robes, 12s. 9d., worth one guinea. 

The Mantle Department is repleto with every novelty; emongst which 
may be seen 
The celebrated Toga, 

Forsning four mantles in one; 

And six of the most superb and costly designs, as chosen by her 
most gracious Mejesty. 

Carriage entrance: 6) and 62, St Paul’s Churchyard 

Wholesale entrance: 58 and ‘9 Paternomer-row 


pet + ete sD IN 
By Appointment. 
LUNBON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAKEZH USK 
Nos. 247, 149, and 351 Kegent-s reet. 
The Proprietors of this Ewablishs.ent desire mout respectfully to 
submit that, frow thelr baving been so many years sugaged wi te 


exclusive 
SALE of MOURNING ATTIRE 
and from the immense business tragsacted in their warehouse and 
from the num reus commands they receive te attend 
in various paris of the cvuntry, 
they areonnbled tosell their goods on 
most advantageous terms. 

Messrs. JAY have ever deemed it annecessary to quote prices, from 
aconviction that it only tends to mislead the purchaser: t they 
beg to offer the strongest assurance that whatever may be purchased 
at their Establishment will possess the value that is paid for it; aod 
that, in addition to their 

COURT, 


FAMILY, and 
COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 
they have every variety of quality and price, and suited to any grado 
or condition ef the community. 
Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made Pou also, 


MiNinery, &c., 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
247, 249, and 25!, Regent~street. 


CRYSiAL WAREHOUSES, 
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A 5 Ton Got NEA Si “ee 
To f the Count 
Oni reselpnia. Peet-ofiee Order. 
Waist measure only required. 
Dra sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 


(white or grey) .. «. 10s. 6d. per palr. 
Sooo 12a. 6d, 


Bodice .. s+ os oe a 
C. and H.’S ELASTIC BODICE, with simple fastening in front, Is 


London, free of oxpense. 

CARTER and HOUSTON, Stay Manufacturers and Importers, 90, 
Regent-street; 6, Blackfriars-read; 5, Stockwell-street, Greenwich; 
and at South Gallery, Crystal Palase, Sydenham. Established 1812. 


AMES SCOTT ana CO., of GLASGOW, 
have just OPENED their PREMISES in ST. PAUL'S CHURCH- 
YARD (near the corner of Ludgate-bill), and re: ly invite Ladies 
to inspect their magnificert Stock of SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, 
DRESsES, DRAPERY, LACE, RIBBONS, &c., 77 and 73, St. Pasl's 
Churchyard, and Trongate, Glasgow. 


UILTED INDIA SILK PETTICOATS.— 


W. H. BATSON and CO. respectfully invite Ladies to inspect 

their stuck of India Silk and Eider Down Quilted Petticoats 

made expressly for the present season. For lightness and gencral 

comfort _, will be found to surpass every other description, and to 

delicace Ladies, visiting the sea-side, they are invaluab.e.—Imperial 

ore oi Hider Down Quilt Manufactory, 39, Maddox-street, Re- 
gent. street. 


HE SULTANA HEAD-DRESS, as exhi- 


~ bited by G. W. JONES, of 101, Oxford-street, and at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE, the most novel and elegant for the season. At either Esta- 
blishment will be found the choicest assortment of Head-dreases, 
Wreaths, and Dress Trimmings, to which he iavites special attention. 
—NB. G. W. Jones, 101, Oxford-street. 


AVE your WAR TAXES by purchasing 
your CLOTHING at SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate- 
hill,—The merits of their system of business are s0 well known as to 
ensure &@ guarantee of the greatest economy, with every wish a gen- 
tleman cas require from an establ shment that he patronires, their 
sole aim beiog to supply superior gentiemen’s Dress «t tae lowest 
possible prices. The Bespoke Department is conducted on S. B.'s 
original system, charging for the cloth separatsly from the making and 
trimming, thus informing their patrons of the value of the cloth they 
have for their money. ‘Tbe known skill and good taste with which 
every article is executed is a guarantee that satisfaction is certain, 
READY-MADE CLOTHES EQUAL ts BESPOKE—an advantage 
not to be obtained at any other Establishments. 


D-ess Coats ., es 21s, to 42s.) Trousers 

Frock Ditto .. a. 25s. to 46s. | Alpaca Vests 

Melton Paletots ., Zils | Facy . oe 5s. Od to 10s. 
Oxonian Coat 16s. to 24s. | Hussar Suits... 2ls, to 288, 


Alpacea Coa's o Ss | The new circular 

Lustre .. . l4a.| Coat, with belt 13s 6d. 
A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly m commend, made 

frem Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of Engiand 

house, the wear of which tney warrant. Patverns, &c., sent post free. 

—29, Ludgwte-hill. 


EDDINGS and CHRISTENINGS.— 

The largest assortment of the best materiale proper for 
WAISTCOATS and other Garments to be worn by Gentlemen va these 
occasions. will be always on view at the Paletot Warerooms of H J. 
| and D, NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornbil, 


| 


UTVOYH’S £4 483. GOLD WATCHES. 
four holes jewolled, horizental esco; A, warranved.—Silvo. 
Watenes, £2108. Solid Gold Chaine, of thet -wn manufaceers rel 
@t per ounce; and the fashion enly charged. Every desori of 
Jewostiery taken In exchange, or purehaced for onsb.—) 64, jt. 
street corner of Beak-strest. 


SUTVOYB'S WEDDING and BIRTHUAY 
PRESENTS, comprising every decoripticn of Bmeiish and Forsign 
Fancy Goods dressing saat writing-cases, workboxes, jowollery, 
clocks, watches, bronzes, chins, glass, alabaster, papier maché, an 
French stationery at Paris prices; Bibles, Pe ba aerey and thou- 
¥ 


senfs of articica in bijouterte and verti FUT an? Of 154, 
Regvzt-stroot, corner of Beak-stroet. 
AULVOIMS HIGHT-DAT KUUsD 


BRASS slALS, warranted; aleo an Immenee varicty ef 
Frenap Clocks, ander chades, frem £2 $8. each, of to newest and 
most elegant designs. FUTVOYE and CO., 154. Regont- etreet, corner: 
of Benk-ttroct, nad $4, Ros de Rivoli, Paris. 


UTVURHS £3 3s, LAUIDS KOSEWOUD 
DRESSING-OAEES, with Jewel Drawers and Golld Siver To) 
Gotwes.—Aa kmmenue variety of writ and dressing-cases, dorpates 
boxea, soaffle work-boxes, Ged lod, and every deceriphon of 
feney cabinet aud leather coods.—154, Ragent-stront, corner of Beak 
sirect. 


| etl he 8 PAPI MACHE ARTICL&AS 

in wvery variety, comsiaving ef Pols and Mand Screens, Chess 
oud Work Tables, lca Trays and Caddics, Blowing and Cigar 
Gazer, &c.,&c. Mr. Futvoye, being the son of the original invonter 
*f thia veri. ft creed to produce enectercnt far surnaming them +f 
tam uectores om 


om —th, Reger 


. 
(nYSTAL PALACK.—WHERE is FUL- 
VOYE’S?—This having been a subject of much inqgairy, induces 
Messrs. Futvoye and Co to acquaint Lhe Nobility and Gentry that they 
have not aay Establishment in tee Crystal Palace, and the reason is, 
that they sapplied so miauy of the Exbibitors at the Exhibition«f 1451, 
aa well as at those of Dublin and New York. I must therefore, be 
obvious to all that, were they to become Exhibitors, it woulu be oppue- 
ing some of their larges. consumers Many of their Patents, 
tered Articles aud other Manufactures may be obtained ot ‘he ke- 
tailers, at the Crysta! Pasace or of Messrs Futvoye and Co.’s Manu- 
factory and Whoiesal, Wa ehouss, 14, Regert-street; 8,11, and 12. 
Beak-rtreet, 24 and 9, Silver-street; and 54, Rue de Rivoli, Paris 


Erik, ancien 
PAki8, havin 

by a certain house, 
WATCHES vearing | 
establishment, PLACE de 


Jupas Wey in 


pice 
street, corner of Berk errect 


othe 


HUBLUOGE ga Kul a 
obtained judicial redress for a fraud praatised 
g8 to inform he novillty and genwy, that 
only genuine, if sold at his gole 
Sa PARIS. 


jJahKLNS0N sud FROUUDSHAM, Chrono- 

meter Makers to the Queen beg to call the attention of the peb- 

ic to their improved manufacture of WATCHES, CHROWOMETERS, 

and CLOCKS, in which much greater accuracy is attained, and the 

ice considerably reduced. 4, Chango-alley, Cornhill, oppoaite the 
yal Exchangs. Established aware of fifty years. 


ONES’S £4 4s, SILVER LEVER 


WATCHES, and £10 10s, GOLD LEVERS, as the Manafactory, 
389, Strand, opposite Somerset House, are warranted net to vary more 
than half a inte per week. On receipt of a Post-office Order, pay- 
able toJOMN JONES, (or £4 5a., one will be sent free. Jones's Bketeh 
of Watchwork, free, for 2d. 


A MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 

bracing every variety of these superior Time-pleees, imperted 
directly from our old-established Faetory; ll brass werks, and war- 
ranted to keep correct time. They are sold ons-third less sham the 
usuai price. Day Clocks from 10s. to [8s.; cight day, 309. to 36s. 
also, every variety of American Goeds, by LEFAVOUR and CO. (fer- 
merly Rogers and Co.), 546, New Oxford-street. 


MORDAN’S GOLD PENS, in great varlesy 

e of patterns, suitable for prosents, may be obtained at most 

Jewellers and Stationers. As there are many spurious imitations of 

this invaluable article, purchasers should be earefu! to observe that 

each Pen is stamped “‘F. Mordan,” and numbered; nome other i+ 
gonuine.— Manufactory, 13, Goswell-road. 


AWLEYS, Watchmakers and Goldsmiths, 
120, Oxford-street, and 284, h Holborn (fram 75, Strand 
and Ceventry-street); established upwards of balf a centery. Elegant 
GOLD WATCHES, jewetled in four holes, horizontal Taovement, 
£3 10s.; Gold Lever and Duplex Watches, highly finished. from Twel¥e 
Guineas to Thirty-five Guineas; Silver Watches, jowelled in four heles, 
maintaining power, richly-engraved cases and dials, £2 5s.; Silver 
Leve: Watehes, from £3 15s. to Ten Guiveas. Fine Gold Chains, sem- 
mensing at £1 Os. each Messrs. Hawley respectfully iniorm the 
nobility and the public that trey, are the only genuine watehmaxers 
of the masw i+ Leodoa. Gild, piste watches, and diamonds. pur- 
chased or taker in exchange Car onometers, clucks. and watenes, 
cleaned, rated, and adjusted by scieutitic wora men. 


LAKL’S ARGESTING SILVER PLATE— 
Ne) 17 and 18, Comahill.—This deautitu. mew) continaes to stand 
sarivailed amoagest sli the substisutes for Stiver. its intrinsic g2eel- 
ence, combined with ip briltant appearanee deflee all competion 
is ts upwards of chirteen years siuce this miauufae ure wae iaredused 
by S- RL and SON®@ to the public. and, netwithetanding the masy 
spurious and unprincipled imitavions, the present demand exeveds aii 
ormer preeedeuws, thus giving a convincing proof of its baving an- 
swered the énd propesed, which wes to produce an article posssssiax 
he durability aud appesrance of solid silver at one-exth its com. The 
magnificent stook kas recently bem enuriceod with many splesdid 
novelties in dinner, twa, and break/ast services, aad facie anny ro se 
many attractions as at the presenttime. The Spoon and Fork depart 
ment includes ali the various patterns that are made in selid silver, A 
new and exlarged Pamphiet of Sketches aud Prices is just published, 
and now ready for eirculation. Itmay be obtained grams by applying 
at the manufactories.— Sarl and Sons, 17 and 18, Cornhill, Caution— 
The public are hereby cautioned that no article is genuine, except par 
chased at Sarl and Sons’. No other parties are authorised to sell it. 


MORDAN and CO”5 MANUFAC- 


e TURES, 22, City-read, London. 

CAUTION.—PATENT EVER-POINTED PENCILS.—8. MORDAN 
and CO. are wen receiving complaints of the various imitavions of 
their truly useful invention, which hes now been befero the pabite 
above thirty years. 8. M. and Co. cautiom all purchasers to ace that 
the Patentves’ name be stamped legibly on the case. A quantity of 
counterfeits are constantly pressed om the public, as they yi a 
greater profit tothe salesman, but will be found efxo value in use. 

CEDAR PENCILS made from the Cumberland Lead, purified by 
ee Lr ceneeseioh stat cca soma 8. lostag a and Co, have no geen 

ion in t exeellent pen every respect are 
to be obtained from the Blaek Lead from the Berrodale Mines. In 
consequence of the Cum erland Company having disposed ¢f the whole 
of their stock of crude black lead to the patentee, 8. Mordan and 60, 
are enabled to offer their Cedar Peneils, made from the only pure lead 
extant, with confidence that thelr su;oriority will be readity appre- 
ciated by the public. The highest encomiums have beer pronounced 
om these Pencils by painters, engravers, architects, engineers, and 
draughtsmen of the greatest eminence im their several professions, and 
whose testimonials have beea published im detail. The following 


names are sslected :— 
Charles Barry, Eeq., R.A. Copley Fielding, Esq., P.W.C.8. 


C. L. Eastlake, Esq., P.R.A. W. Wyon, Eeq., R.A. 

LK. Brurel, Esq., F.R.S. David Roberts, Esq. B.A. 
@larkson Stanfield, Eeq., R.A. J.T. W Esq., A.R.A. 

R. Westmacott, jun., Esq., F.R.S. | H. C. Wilso: ‘ lor, Go- 
8. Prout, Esq., F.S.A. vernmont of Design, 


Philip Hardwick, Esq., R.A. 

Each Pencil is stamped “* Warranted Pure Cumberland Lead. 8, 
Mordan and Co., Londen.” 

8S MORDAN and ae PATENT COMBINATION LITHOGRA- 


H® MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT, for valuable and extraordinary 

the most powerful and brilliant TELESCOPES, P, PER- 
SPECTIVE, RACE-OOURSE, and OPERA-GLASSES, to know the 
distances of objects viewed through them—of great importanee to 
the Army, Navy, and others. Mesers S, and B. SOLOMONS, Optt- 
cians, 39, Aibemarle street, Picenddlly; observe—o posite ihe York 
Hotel. These Telescopes possess sueh extraordinary powers that some— 
34 inches, with a= extra oye-picee, will show distincly Jupser’s 

cons, Saturn's Ring, and the Deuble Stars; with the same Telescope 
can be seen a person's countenance 34 miles @stant, and an object 
from 16 to 20 miles. They supersede every otner kind for the waist- 
coat pocket, and are of larger, and all sises, with increasing powers 
accordingly. The Royal Exhibition, 1851, valuable, newly-invented, 
very small, powerful, waisicoat-pocket xlass—the size of a walnut— 
by which a person can be seen and known a mile ang a half distant, 
‘They answer every purpose— on the ragé-course, at the opera house, 
country scenery; and ships are clearly seen at 12 to 14 miles. They are 
invaluable for shooting, deer-stalking, yechting—*o sportsmen, gen- 
Uemen, gamekeepers, and tourists Opera, rece-course, camp. aud 
perspective giasees, wih wouderful powers. an object can be clearly 
seen from 10 to 12 miles #istaat. Newly-iavented spectucies; imme- 
diately they are placed before extremely imperfect visim every object 
becomes elear and distinct ; the most aged defestive sight is brought te 
its youthful, natural, and original state 

DEAFNESS, NEW DISCOVERY.—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR 
an extraordinartly powerful, small, newly-invented instrement, 
for deafeos, entirely different from allo hers, to surpass auy tang 
of the kind that bas _ er proba ly ever can be, prewuced. 
of she some colvar as the skin,. it is not percep!ibie, it enables teal 
persous co heer distinoly a: churcp and ur public assembiles; tne 
uxpleasant sensation .f singtng aoises in the ears is entirely removed; 
and itaffords all the assistance that possibly could be de-ired.— 
5. aud B. SOLOMONS Opticians, 39, Alvemarle-streey, 
Ovserve, opposite tne Xork Hovole 
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